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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_——. 
HE Treaty of peace between Italy and Austria was signed on 
the 3rd inst. at Vienna. The principal terms are understood 
to be the cession of Venetia to Italy, the restoration of the Iron 
Crown, the acceptance of the Venetian debt, and the payment to 
Austria of 3,500,0002. for the Quadrilateral and other fortifica- 
tions. ‘The ratifications will be exchanged by the 15th inst., 
when 10,000 Italian troops wili enter Venice, and the arrange- 
ments for taking the plebiscitum will commence. On the vote 
being declared annexing Venetia to Italy, the King will enter in 
state, amidst a scene such as even in Italy has been rarely wit- 
nessed. The throngs of strangers expected will, however, scarcely 
be present, as the Mont Cenis and Simplon roads have been swept 
away by floods, and the Italians still keep their quarantine rules, 
which cost them some quarter of a million a year in the mere tax 
they impose on trade. 

The Austrian Emperor, relieved of the fear of attack from the 
southward, appears to believe that it might next year be safe to 
renew the war. He is doubling his infantry by drilling recruits 
for only twelve months, who are then dismissed to make room for 
others, and he intends to retain till the grand explosion autocratic 
power over all his provinces. He hopes, it is said, for assistance from 
France, and forgets at least three very important facts. Bavaria 
has joined Prussia; Hungary would rise to-morrow, if assured of 
the permanent protection of Germany; and an invasion from 
France would make all Germany one. If the Kaiser tempts for- 
tune again after this fashion the Prussians will not again halt be- 
fore Vienna, and the work which Austria might even now accom- 
plish in the East must be left to Hungary under her German pro- 
tector. In the meantime the Austrian revenue is still expended 
upon the army. 














There is a revolution going on in Burmah, and no less than four 
Princes, sons and grandsons of the reigning monarch, have each 
been proclaimed King. ‘The second son seems to have begun it, 
having murdered his elder brother and tried to murder his father, 
and taken possession of all the border territory. It is supposed, 
however, that another pretender, son of the murdered Crown Prince, 
has the best chance ; but the only thing certain is, that each will 
killas many of the others as he can, and the survivor will reign. 
The revolution does not endanger British territory, as each pre- 
tender is afraid lest his rivals should obtain British aid; but 
Colonel Phayre is watching the frontier, and a collision might compel 
us to seat a nominee of our own upon the throne of Ava. It would 
not be very troublesome work, and the Europeans in Burmah want 
some trade privileges. 


' Rumours of another attack by the Fenians on Canada are rife 
in American papers, and are evidently believed by Lord Monck, 
for the British Government is quietly despatching troops. ‘The 
chiefs of the organization feel themselves strong enough to tell 
the President that they control 700,000 votes, to demand offices, and 
to request that he will interfere for the release of their compa- 
triots in Canada and Ireland. We are informed that the alarm 
created in Canada by this movement is serious, the Canadians 
believing that if the Fenians once gota foothold, their sympathizers 
in the Union might compel the Government of Washington to 
recognize and assist the invasion. Those apprehensions may be 
exaggerated, but it will be well if, on the next invasion, the Fenians 
should receive a somewhat severe lesson,—not on the gallows, but 


in the field. In Ireland they might possibly claim to be patriots, 
in Canada they are simply brigands. 


Lord Stanley, who had to return thanks for the toast of 
‘Her Majesty's Ministers’ at the Atlantic ‘Telegraph banquet 
at Liverpool last Monday, improved the occasion with his 
usual good sense. Ile pointed out compensating advantages 
in changes of Ministry, even when the individual changes 
are not for the better, — which in the case of his succes- 
sion to Lord Clarendon we are disposed to think it is,—but this 
part of his speech we have discussed pretty fully elsewhere. He 
then went on to comment on his peculiar toast,—or ‘ sentiment’ 
rather, as they call it in missionary tea-parties, for nobody's health 
was proposed,—‘ England and America united.’ Lord Stanley 
was wise enough to refrain from saying that the Atlantic Tele- 
graph would develop a warm, mutual love. He pointed out that 
it would help us in times of diplomatic difficulty by saving time 
and suspense, but he did not seem to think it would do very much 
otherwise to unite us. For that, he trusted to a new habit of self- 
restraint in our mutual criticisms,—which we might hope for, if 
Englishmen were usually as reticent as Lord Stanley, but that is, 
we fear, very much the reverse of the truth. ‘To be ‘sparing of 
all unfair or hasty criticism ourselves, and not too sensitive or 
impatient when it is applied to us,’ is a lesson half of which—the 
latter half—is easy to us, but difficult to the Americans; and the 
former half difficult to us and perhaps easy to the Americans. 
Lord Stanley did what he could to promote a good understand- 
ing. The language in which he spoke of the calamity of a war 
between us, of the paramount blessing of cordial feeling, was as 
emphatic and energetic as any one could wish. 





A shower of honours has fallen on all connected with the 
Atlantic Telegraph. Captain Anderson, who commanded the 
ship that carried the cable, Professor ‘Thompson, Mr. Glass, and 
Mr. Canning, who went and laid the cable, are knighted, and Mr. 
Sampson and Mr. Gooch, who raised the money, are made 
baronets. It is quite right, they deserve it for perseverance, but 
apart from profit would one of them have sacrificed an hour upon 
the cable ? 

The Conservatives have carried Brecon. Mr. H. Gwyn carried 
the election by 128 votes to Lord A. Churchill’s 102. Brecknock 
was Liberal under Mr. Watkins, became Troglodyte under Lord 
Brecknock, and has now retired completely into the shades under 
Mr. Gwyn. 

Archbishop Manning has issued a pastoral, rather above the 
average of his manifestoes in ability, directing the Roman Catholic 
faithful to say masses for the averting of the political danger now 
imminent to the Pope, on Rosary Sunday,—which, it seems, is a 
specially hopeful day for the Roman Catholic Church. ‘ On 
Rosary Sunday we commemorate the two great and decisive vic- 
tories of Christendom over the Mohammedan power, the one by 
sea and the other by land, whereby the civilization and Chris- 
tianity of Europe were delivered from the destruction which has 
overwhelmed the Christians of Asia and Africa... . . ‘The Rosary 
is stronger than weapons of war, and processions of little children 
than legions of men. It was on a Rosary Sunday that pro- 
cessions went about the streets of Milan when the plague 
smote it. St. Charles foretold that before Christmas the plague 
should be stayed, and it was so.” St. Charles allowed a good 
margin, like a prudent saint as he was, and the Archbishop, aware 
that he has not quite so good a margin for the averting of a 
great political event like the evacuation of Rome by the French, 
wisely refuses to predict that the prayers of Rosary Sunday will 
be suflicient. He takes up the strong line of history. Very 
likely the Pope will have to flee. 1t is not the first time a Pope 
has fled. In eighteen centuries it has often happened, and he has 
ever come back stronger than before, and so it will be now. ‘ The 
principle of modern nationalism, after rending asunder the fuir 
political order of the Christian world, has reached at length the 
order of the Christian Church.” If the order of the Church be 
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Kir. Raymond, the editor of the V ies, and by far 





the ablest of Mr. Jolnson’s friends, has, it is said, deserted the 
Presidont. His enemies aflirm that his reason is the rapidly 
declining sale of his paper, but the one he gives himself is rea- 
sonable and more honourable. ‘The people, he says, will not entrust 


power to men who were against them in the war, and power under 
Mr. Johnson’s policy is returning to the anti-war democrats. The 
more moderate Republicans are falling back on every side into the 
Radical ranks, and General Grant has at last openly declared him- 
self. He accompanied the President in his recent tour ‘ by 
order,” but considers it unreasonable to call on the people to trust 
those with whom they have so recently been contending in arms. 
If he is sound in detail as well as principle, he is of course the 
inevitable future President, and will make an excellent one. Ile 
has the faculty of holding his tongue. 
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are somewhat less than 
year’s estimate, as will 


The Revenue Returns for the half-year 
half of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
be seen from the following comparison :—. 

Half-Year. 
(Estimated. ) 


TMalf-Year. 
(Actual.) 
£ 


10,812,000 
9,664,000 
4.558.000 
1,721,000 
2,230,000 

142,000 


£ . 
10,461,500 
9,876,000 
725,000 
1,657,500 
2,850,000 
162,500 


Customs ..... 
MG wecstintsede 
Stamps 
Assessed Taxes..... 
Income Tax 
Crown Lands.,., 


weer ewenereens . 
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Post Office ......00 +» 2,225,000 aes 2,230,000 
Miscollaneous......... 1,550,000 seeeee 1,302,762 
£33,507 ,500 £32,659, 762 


showing a deficiency of above 800,000/.; but the Income-tax, 
always in arrear till the last quarter, accounts for 600,000/. of this 
deficiency, and it is probable, therefore, the revenue will be at least 
as good as Mr. Gladstone expected. ‘The Customs, as usual, are in 
excess of his estimate. The late Mr. James Wilson used to say 
that whatever duties you took off, the Customs would always yield 
as much as before, and they uniformly verify his prediction. 


Lord Shaftesbury delivered by far the best address in opening 
the Social Science Congress last Wednesday at Manchester to 
vhich that useful but misnam21 body has ever listened from its 
President, —poor Lord Brougham pointing the contrast painfully 
by talking a good deal of inflated nonsense the next day as Presi- 
dent of the Council. Lord Shaftesbury, who, in spite of his zeal for 
tracts and damaation, hasalways taken a profound interest in pro- 
mting'’the earthly welfare, moral and physical, of the working classes, 
made his aldress a very masterly review of the schemes for promoting 


stter lodging in the great cities. 
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real property in copyright. 
real difficulty, and suggested the only way to remove it. Prove 
to the Free Schools that their books would be cheaper for copy- 
right, and we shail have it. 


Mr, ‘Trollope has, we believe, hit th 


The first City school organized for the Middle-Class Education 
Committee, was opened on Monday, in Bath Street, City Road, 
with 300 pupils. The school will contain 500 boys, and the 
expense as yet has been under 4,000/. ‘The school being intended 
for the sons of clerks and small tradesmen, the charge is only 4/. 
a year, but the school is to be self-supporting, and the education 
will be “ modern,” é.e., French and German will take the place of 
Latin and Greek. The Rev. W. Jowitt has been appointed head 
master, and promises to make the school as good as any public 
school in the country. Mr. Rogers, the real author of this move- 
ment, deserves the highest credit, not only for his energy in raising 
funds, but for his rapidity in applying them. ‘The interval be- 
tween raising the money and using it generally kills off one genera- 
tion of expectants, but Mr. Rogers has not allowed himself even 
an executor’s term of delay. 

The state of siege in Vienna was raised by decree on Thursday. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, President of the Board of Trade, in his 
visit to Liverpool, addressed some friends on Tuesday on board 
the Jndefutiyable, the new training ship, upon the condition of our 
mercantile mariue. He said the number of seamen in the country 
had not kept pace with the number of the population, the propor- 
tion in 1800 being one in 79, aud now one in 107. He thought 
that the number being partly a private and partly a public matter, 
Government might assist the shipowners to procure men, appa- 
rently by aiding training schools for merchantmen. He thought 
the Board of Trade might secure better accommodation for sea- 
men on board ship, and was inclined to make changes as to dis- 
cipline and establish Admiralty Courts in different ports. The 
speech throughout was extremely moderate and sensible, but a 
little wanting in initiative. 


The Indian famine has spread into Cuttack, where the people 
are dying so fast that the dead-carts cannot carry away the bodies 
and the officials dread a pestilence. ‘The scarcity seems also to be 
spreading northward, distress being reported in Behar. The local 
Govern ment is still in the hills. 

It is a remarkable fact that Narvaez, the present Premier, has 
contrived to isolate Spain for the moment from the rest of Europe. 
To judge from the few facts which ooze out as to the suppression 


time ec lucation system for the childrenin the Potteries, and showed | of the press, the punishments inflicted for free speaking, the 
that it would not answer for children in the rural districts, because | incessant executions without trial, a revolution must be on the 
they are far too scattered to relieve each other at work and in | eve of breaking out in Spain. The Government is sitting on the 
school, For the children of agricultural labourers he proposed in- | safety-valves, and will be blown to atoms by the explosion. No 
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stead alternate day education. Ie discussed ably the question of 
better housing for the poor, and recommended a plan which a 
society to which he belonged had adopted of securing the property 
in poor streets, and then draining and clearing and repairing them, 
instead of building. By this means decent rooms may be let at a 
much lower rate, and with a very small comparative expenditure of 
capital. Of course Lord Shaftesbury was a little unctuous. ‘That 
he cannot help, but almost all he said was not only good, but 
founded on minute knowledge; and once, in criticizing the 
fashionable trades which buy up poor women’s lives at such 
very low prices, he even committed an epigram, expressing his 
horror of the mercenary belief that “as godliness is gain, gain 
must be godliness.” Lord Shaftesbury almost succeeded in put- 
ting off Exeter Hall for the benefit of social science. 


| 
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So Lord Brougham, in his competitive speech, put on what Lord 
Shaftesbury had put off, concluding his windy remarks by inti- 
mating that all who could be held responsible for the wholesale 
murder of war would be condemned to “the unspeakable and endur- 


account of affairs, however, reaches England, even private letters 
are silent, and a reign of terror unexampled in modern Europe 
prevails at Madrid. The Government seizes a British ship off 
Madeira under pretence that she isa Chilian cruiser, Lord Stan- 
ley is compelled to remonstrate sharply, and the people appear 
iguorant even of the occurrence. 

Admiral Persano is to be brought before a Court of Inquiry to 
explain his failure at Lissa. 





The ex-King of Hanover cannot reconcile himself to his fate. 
He has issued a protest declaring that all acts done in Hanover by 
the new Government are absolutely null and void, refuses to release 
his “ subjects” from their allegiance, and expresses a confident 
hope of a speedy return to his dominions and his throne. The 
protest is of course all en réyle, the Count de Chambord, for 
example, having issued the same document once or twice, but 
carrying away national property is not, and the King will pro- 
bably be deprived of all his landed property. A section of his 


subjects, it appears, sympathize with him greatly, but they are not 
prepared to take up the sword, and in the coming contest, should 
it arrive, they will fight very bravely on the Prussian side. It 
would, however, we imagine, be wise of Frederick William to 
accept the Imperial Crown of Germany, and so get rid of a per- 
tual reminder of annexations. A Hanoverian becomes a 





ing torments of hell.” That is rather out of Lord Brougham’s 
way, surely, but a very graceful compliment to Lord Shaftesbury. 


A paper prepared by Mr. A. Trollope was read before the 
Association on Thursday on “International Copyright.” Mr. 


= : : é t 
Trollope made some new points. America, he said, had more 
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readers than England and fewer authors, and the real obstacle to! Prussian with reluctance, but he was, is, and will be a German. 
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"The discussion about smoking in railway trains has come up 
again, and numberless plans are proposed, all of them more or less 
feasible. The best, however, seems as yet to have escaped atten- 
tion. It is practised on some lines in Italy, where smoking is 
allowed everywhere except in the centre compartment of each 
carriage. Everybody knows the rule, anybody who dislikes 
smoke seeks the centre, and the lady who sits elsewhere is under- 
stood to have forfeited her right of protest. Smokers smoke and 
abstainers abstain, one compartment is always sweet, and nobody 
is annoyed. In England smoking is not so universal, and the 
rule might be reversed, the centre compartment being the only one 
for smokers. Attempts at a total prohibition, which guards and 
public alike consider unjast, are sure to fail, and indeed are 
utterly unreasonable. If people like to smoke when travelling, 
why should not the railway companies meet that taste as well as 
any other ? A carriage is not a church or a stall at a theatre, 
where, in the opinion of divines and lessees, one ought to be made 


uncomfortable. 


Mr, C. J. O'Donel, the stipendiary magistrate who recently 
sentenced a child of three and a half to fourteen days’ hard 
labour, has explained himself. He says he let the child off 
once, but found that the mother forced him out to beg, and seeing 
him look naked and half-starved sent him to prison, where he 
would be fed and cared for. The hard labour was a form which 
he was compelled by the Act to insert in his sentence, but he 
never dreamt of its being exacted. Further, ‘‘ when the children 
learnt where they were going to they cheered with delight, as if 
the greatest boon had been bestowed upon them.” Injustice, it 
seems clear, has been done Mr. O’Donel in the matter, though for 
all this he could have punished the mother instead of the child. 
But is it not a great country where a child of three ‘‘ cheers” at 
the pleasant thought of prison, yet it is illegal to send him forcibly 
to school ? 


We omitted to notice last week that Captain Jervis, the officer 
accused by Sir William Mansfield of embezzling his pickles and 
sausages, has been sentenced by the court-martial. He was 
acquitted of peculation, but found guilty of insubordination in 
refusing to be tried and not surrendering his sword, and sentenced 
to be dismissed the service, with, however, a recommendation to 
mercy. ‘The sentence is severe, but as Sir W. Mansfield, the 
prosecutor, is also the supreme judge, the Court probably wished 
to give him an opportunity of escaping gracefully from an anoma- 
lous position. Sir W. Mansfield has not accepted it, and the 
verdict of moderate men in India is that Captain Jervis is as well 
-out of the service as in it, and that Sir W. Mansfield has displayed 
great arrogance and harshness of disposition. 


The Sultan is not prospering in Candia. Te has, it is affirmed, 
sold the island to the Pacha of Egypt for a large sum, but the 
Pacha cannot get possession of his purchase. According to a 
telegram of 2nd of October from Corfu, the Egyptians, 20,000 in 
number, attacked the Greeks on 22nd September, were repulsed, 
were attacked in their turn, lost 3,000 men, and were finally 
driven to their ships. Greece is only restrained from declaring 
war on behalf of Candia by threats, and but for the Great Exhibi- 
tion the Candiotes might yet be free. As it is, what is the misery 
of a whole population compared with the success of a Parisian 
show ? Cannot the Candiotes be massacred quietly till the proper 
time has arrived ? 





On Tuesday the first yearly meeting of one of the first great co- 
‘operative coal companies of the North, Messrs. Henry Briggs and 
Co. (Limited), of the Whitwood and Methley Junction Colliery, 
was held at Leeds, and the amazing success of the co-operative 
principle in its application to collieries was apparently proved. Mr. 
Briggs was, a few years ago, at the head of the coal-owners in 
their rows with the colliers, and the colliers used to say, in their 
elegant fashion, ‘‘ The coal-owners are devils, and Briggs is the 
prince of the devils.” Now, by taking up heartily the co-opera- 
tive principle, Mr. Briggs has become the most popular coal- 
Mr. Henry Briggs, the chairman of 
the company, announced that they had worked the concern as a 
co-operative company only since Ist July, 1865; they began on 
the principle of giving an average rate of wages, paying 10 per 
cent. on the capital employed, and then dividing the excess be- 
tween the labourers and the capitalists. Acting on this principle, 
they had divided 1,800/. as bonus amongst the workmen in the year, 
-— yet Mr. Henry Briggs said that his dividend as partner was 

‘ larger than he bad ever received from the collieries before, even in 
the most prosperous years.” Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P,, who was pre- 


Sent, pointed out in an admirable speech how generously the Messts. | 





Briggs had acted in charging the company nothing at all for “ goo. 
will,” only “ for what was actually upon the land,” and described 
the application of the co-operative principle to commerce as the 
extension of the true principle of “ constitutional government” 
to other than political departments of life. 


Some one has been injuring the cause of Reform and doing his 
best to libel Reformers by issuing a scandalous ‘ litany of Reform’ 
in the worst style of an extinct school. A paper with this title, 
subscribed, ‘‘Disley, printer, High Street, St. Giles,” bawled 
about Chancery Lane on Tuesday, sold for 1d., and recited by two 
of the most repulsive-looking improvisatores that even London 
could produce, is absolutely destitute of any telling quality 
except blasphemy. ‘This is a specimen:—*‘ From having the 
Park gates shut against us, spare us, good Walpole! Oh, 
Wally, hear us!” “ And now to Russell, Bright, Beales, and all 
true friends of Reform, let your thanks be now and evermore.” 
Possibly Mr. Gladstone’s known religious feeling is specially dis- 
agreeable to the creatures who concocted this miserable stuff, at 
all events his name (by far the most really popular in the country) 
is spared entirely in this poor piece of ribaldry. It is probably a 
manifesto of the roughs who invaded the Park on the Tuesday of 
the riots, certainly not of the workmen who assembled on the 
Monday. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Saturday last, intended, in its own 
courteous and condescending way, to be terribly hard on the 
Spectator for the ignorance, presumption, and other unpleasant 
characteristics of our articles, extending over four years, on the 
Eastern question. After reading it twice we could not help think- 
ing of Mr. Toots’s reply to the Chicken, when he proposed to 
“double up Mr. Dombey.” ‘‘ Chicken,” said Mr. Toots, “ your 
language is coarse and your meaning is obscure.” However, our 
Mentor’s language was not exactly coarse, though it was awfully 
severe, evidently basing itself on the maxim, ‘Spare the rod, and 
spoil the child ;’ but obscure it certainly was, in the highest possi- 
ble degree. As far as we can understand the character of the 
charges laid against us, they are all of them of a highly inferen- 
tial character. ‘‘Imputed” ignorance, not actual error, is the 
object of our critic’s censures. We are apparently charged 
with supposing the Hauran to be in the Lebanon, an impression 
of which we were entirely guiltless, and of supposing the 
Balkan to mark a division of races, and not merely a rough 
northern boundary for the Hellenized populations, of which we 
were also innocent. Also some false belief or other is imputed to 
us, on the strength of an expression used some months ago, the 
context of which our contemporary does not supply, and which we 
have entirely forgotten. We do not find a single proved inaccu- 
racy in the article, except perhaps, the use of the term ‘hardy 
highlanders’ of all the fighting Candiotes, when it applies only to 
some, though probably the majority, of the insurrectionary popu- 
lation. ‘The article is evidently written out of the pedantry of 
minute local knowledge of Turkey,—a knowledge no doubt far 
more special, but not necessarily leading to sounder political judg- 
ment, than our own,—and out of a pro-Turkish animus irritated 
against us for our opposite bias. The writer might do better for 
his cause than invent blunders for others, in order afterwards 
with great parade to take credit for correcting them. 


The Consol market during the greater part of the week has been 
in a most inactive state, and at the close of business yesterday was 
decidedly heavy. ‘The price for money was 894 }; for account, 
894 3. The failure of the Asiatic Banking Corporation has taken 
place, with liabilities to the extent of 3,500,000/. Railway and 
financial companies’ shares.are very flat. ‘The stock of bullion 
in the Bank of England is 16,879,137, and in the Bayk of France, 
28,143,532. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, Seat 23. Friday, Oct. 5. 
16 ° 


Mexican ee ee < .« oe o- e 
Spanish Passive, -- o« oe oe ea 22 ee 21 
Do. Certificates od oe < ee lt oe li 
Turkish 6 per Centa,, 1358. a, 53 + 55 

” ” 1862.4 o e448 5h ee a 
United States 5.20's ee oo 7 oe 70, 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Sept. 28. Friday, Oct. & 


Great Eastern oo ony oo o . 3 
Great Northera .. se es on . 114, oe 1b 
Great Western.. .. oo os eq lte 54 oa 51 
Lancashire and Yorkshire e ee we 12: o< 1235 
London and Brighton .¢ se = sa pe 84 oe 82 
Lendon and North-Western -« oo oe 117 o< 1174 
London and South-Western oe o- eo 83 e< 83 
London, Chatham,and Dover .« o< ° 20 o< 17. 
Metropolitan os e ee ee 127 oe 125 
Midiand es os oe ~ o« « 120, e¢ lel 
Nort!:Gastern, Berwick .. ¢ oe ee 13 eo 103 

* Peo. York oe oe oe oo lL ee 1d 
Bouth-Kastern ew cpt, Ooh a Go} 
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—_o>—_ 
THE SITUATION IN ITALY. 

ITH New Year's Day Italy, to all human appearance, 

will have secured her first object, independence, and 

be free to strive for her second, a strong internal organization. 
Venice, despite the vexatious delays interposed both by Austria 
and France, will be evacuated this month, and however the 
Roman question may end, by January France will have ceased 
to be encamped in the heart of Italy. The country having 
decided that for the present at least Florence shall continue to 
be the seat of government, that Italy, just escaped from the 
influence of the Piedmontese, shall not be brought under the 
social sway of nobles trained by Jesuits from the cradle, com- 
promise with the Pope is easier, the financial crash has come 
in Rome, and by Ist January, unless some utterly unforeseen 
event deranges all calculation, the ‘“ King’s writ will run”’ in 
every province and city of the long Peninsula. The main 
political difficulty, the final selection of the form of govern- 
ment, is at the same time ended. Englishmen are scarcely 
aware even yet how dubious, since 1860, have been the 
chances of constitutional monarchy in Italy. To this hour 
the mass of the people accept rather than like the suspension 
of local political life. The traditions of the middle ages have 
eaten into the Italian heart. The communes are still alive as 
they are alive in no other European country, often even now 
legislating on minor matters as if they were independent; the 
provincial cities are capitals, the old divisions are still reve- 
renced, there is a spirit of localism strong almost as in the Ameri- 
can States, and a love for a political life of the market-place 
which has repeatedly menaced the security of the central power. 
Napoleon was well informed when at Villafranca he appealed 
to a sentiment which really existed among the bulk of the 
people, and had he proposed to allow Victor Emanuel to rule in 
all the States, without union, even Cavour might have failed to 
baffle him. The experience of six years has, however, con- 
vinced the educated, whose sway in Italy is equalled only by 
their sway in England, that unity and independence are con- 
vertible terms, and fortified by their determined though 
irritated adhesion, the House of Savoy survived Custozza. For 
a week after that battle the throne rocked, and it is scarcely 
too much to say that had any other than Ricasoli been at the 
helm it would have fallen. No shock on which statesmen 
can calculate can ever again shake the throne as it was shaken 
then, but it stood, and though the King’s popularity is gone 
and the Heir Apparent is an unknown quantity, nothing being 
certain about him except that he has a cast-iron will, Italy 
has a second time accepted constitutional monarchy. This 
constitutionalism, again, is real and vital. The King has, it is 
true, considerable power—power increased by the certainty that 
the choice lies between him and federation, controls the army 
himself, is to an annoying extent his own Foreign Minister, 
and exercises as well as possesses a very decided veto on internal 
legislation. But the pivot of power, as the King of Prussia de- 
scribed it, the ultimate and true Sovereign, is the Chamber, 
which, supported alike by statesmen to shield their policy from 
the King, and by the people who are transferring to it their 
old provincial loyalty, and their new loyalty to Italy, is upon all 
great questions admittedly supreme, could, for example, alter 
the succession, or abolish monarchy, or revise the Statuto, or 
rearrange taxation, or organize the army on a new basis, or 
even decree a new foreign policy by a vote. The machine 
can work, and the master difficulty of all free States except 
England—the creation of a representative body which cannot 
be disobeyed or overturned—has in Italy been surmounted. 
Her difficulty is not the machine, but men to work it. As at 
Berlin, so in Florence, there is an annoying, though intelligible, 
lack of men who can at once impress their own ideas on Par- 
liament and administer great departments. The patriots have 
not been trained to office, the bureaucrats have not the confi- 
dence of the country. The Piedmontese who can administer are 
to other Italians what Prussians are to South Germans, hard, 
punctilious, and somewhat cruel, will insist on a logical rigidity 
of obedience in details which excites in Italians the feeling it 
inspires in Englishmen—a kind of contemptuous anger. An 
Italian railway, for example, cannot be managed as a French 
one is, any more than an English one can, and the attempt 
so to manage it first produces universal popular annoyance 
tending to resistance, and then breaks down, because the in- 
struments hate the rigid system just as much as the people. 
In most of the other provinces the great officials are not trusted 
enough for supreme control, and new men come up slowly, gene- 





will hold the reins, is all-sufficient, who is as trusted by the 
people as Cavour ever was, though he is not equally liked 
but who has Pitt’s temptation or weakness—over-reyerence for 
the King ; Cialdini, whom the Court dreads as Jié in secret 
with the Reds; La Marmora, who is a bigoted Piedmontese. 
who is honestly convinced that Italy must for a generation 
follow France, and who lost somewhat unfairly all hold over 
the people at Custozza; and Ratazzi, a really good adminis- 
trator, but utterly discredited, as a mere agent of the Tuileries, 
New men will no doubt be found, more especially as, while. 
the aristocracy come eagerly forward, the career is clear to 
all of every grade, but as yet no new man has the genuine con- 
fidence either of the country or the Court. There is no Pitt, 
or Peel, or Gladstone. 

Then there is no financier. Ricasoli might be great even in 
this department, for he is the ablest estate manager in the 
country, able as a Medici; but Ricasoli cannot do every- 
thing, and every financier yet tried has failed more or less 
ignominiously. The Moderates in Parliament are untried, the 
Radicals have not a man whom the country will trust, though 
Depretis makes a fair official, and the Government is con- 
tinually driven back on mere administrators, accountants, and 
professors. This is the more embarrassing, because the finan- 
cial difficulty is just now very grave. The regular deficit is 
equal to a third of the regular revenue, and Italy 1s raising 
money at ten per cent. The taxation, including the income- 
tax, land-tax, lotteries, and monopolies, is chiefly direct, and 
has to be obtained from men the majority of whom are 
accustomed to light taxation, are very poor, are thrifty as 
Scotch cottiers, and are scarcely yet trained to believe, though 
that is coming, that they and the State are one. Reductions 
in the army can and will be made, but the talk about reduc- 
tion to a hundred thousand men is nonsense. Parliament 
would resort to assignats sooner than sanction any such mea- 
sure, and unless the Prussian system is adopted, or volunteer- 
ing reduced to a hard, working system, Italy must have at least 
250,000 men. The fleet may be neglected, and will be, 
but the civil expenditure is the real difficulty in the way of 
economy. One-half of it is waste, money thrown away 
in paying seven distinct sets of officials inherited fronr 
the old régime, but, to stop the waste, thousands of families, 
many of whom have done good service, and all of whom 
possess electoral influence, must be reduced to destitution. 
Even Cavour shrank from the bitter hatreds he knew such a 
step would produce, Ricasoli shrinks, and Parliament cannot 
be induced to take up the subject in a way which should 
exonerate the executive from the resentment of the middle 
class. It is not elected by the masses, and dare not until the 
reconciliation with Rome has become permanent and cordial 
take the slightest step in the democratic direction. Moreover, 
the remedy when accomplished will scarcely relieve the 
finances. There is a necessity for civilization, and therefore 
for increased outlay. The leading Italians are resolved that 
the work of education shall be commenced in earnest, and 
unless it is done out of Church property it must be paid for by 
the State, and the payment will be large. Seventeen millions 
of the people have still to be taught to write. The press is 
but just alive, scarcely any newspaper being a property, and 
not one being influential except from its connection with the 
bureaus, while literature is in the lowest condition. It has 
been repressed for sixty years, and is confined to some promis- 
ing poetry, some admirable translations, and a great mass of 
worse than doubtful imitations of the French style of fiction. 
Public works are needed on every side, the municipalities 
clamour for more revenue, and from Florence to Etna there is 
an absolute necessity for more roads, more canals, more courts, 
more civil police, more of all the machinery essential to 
civilized order and political improvement. When all has been 
saved that can be saved Italy will still need forty millions a 
year, and has only twenty-five. The revenue increases, it is 
true, though not very rapidly, some taxes may yield much 
more under stricter administration, but still Italy must pay 
more, and Italy is heavily taxed already. Rich as she isin her 
soil, and climate, and untouched mineral wealth, she has no 
coal, no great accumulation of capital, and, speaking broadly, 
no export trade. Her corn is among the best in the world, but 
she only produces enough for her own consumption ; her vine- 
yards are richer than those of France, but her wine will not 
bear sea transport; she could grow tobacco for the world, but 
the cultivation is prohibited for the sake of revenue. She 
has no timber to spare, and her untold wealth in iron and other 
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qetals lies useless for want of fuel. It is hard for a people 
so situated to raise the vast revenue civilization demands, and 
though all this will gradually be changed, as the people feel 
the stimulus at once of new wants and novel liberty, though 
cultivation will be improved till corn is an article of export, 
and Italian tobacco will compete with Virginian, and the 
wines of Bordeaux may be ousted by the wines of Tuscany, 
and the fruit trade of Sicily becomes a great commerce, and 
the hill slopes of the South challenge the Himalayas as pro- 
ducers of tea and quinine, all these changes take time, and 
the financial need is now. The silk production is limited 
by the mulberry trees, sulphur is scarcely such a monopoly 
as to admit of unlimited imposts, and the genius of the people 
for art manufacture has scarcely begun to find its market. 
The want of Italy is a Gladstone, and as yet she has at best 
only a Colbert to offer. We do not doubt that the financier 
will at last appear, for Italy is of all others the country where 
the noble tends to become at once the merchant, and the 
banker, and the manufacturer, but he has not appeared yet, 
and the Government is harassed by a succession of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer each of whom promises largely, and each of 
whom retires after a year or so of admitted failures. The 
country will not repudiate, but it will keep its faith at 
lamentable cost—the sacrifice of the railways, which twenty 
years hence might have paid the interest on the debt ; of the 
vast resources of the Church, which might provide for universal 
education and municipal improvement besides; and of the 
grand State domain, which, could the State but keep it for 
one generation, might yield as much as an income-tax. 

As if all this were insufficient to tax the ability of states- 
men, there is half Italy to be added to the domain of civiliza- 
tion. South of Rome the country is more like Bengal than 
any European State. Naples and Sicily want everything, from 
roads, and bridges, and canals of irrigation, up to civilized in- 
habitants. The people are in the Asiatic stage, with a super- 
stition instead of a creed, and agriculture for sole occupation, 
ignorant as Bengalees, contented when they have land as 
South Sea Islanders, as ready for crime when they have not 
as the hill men of Northern India. Brigandage there is not 
a vice, but a social disease, the natural recourse of every man 
who has no land in a State where the land alone is thought of 
as a means of subsistence. All the work we have to do in 
India is thus added to all the work we are failing to do in 


- England, and Ricasoli, to accomplish all that is expected of 


him, should be at once Mr. Gladstone, Lord Clarendon, 
and Sir John Lawrence. He cannot be, and he and his 
colleagues have, besides redeeming the State from insol- 
vency, and fusing at least seven systems of law into one, and 
abolishing some half-dozen injurious tenures, and suppress- 
ing all religious establishments, and asserting the State 
against a Church backed by all Catholic Christendom, and 
commencing the free education of twenty-six millions of people, 
and creating communications, and forcing a whole population 
through the military mill, to win half their country, acre 
by acre, man by man, back from barbarism to civilization. 
The work will be done, but unless the Church will lend its 
aid it is the heaviest task set before any body of European 
statesmen. In North Italy the aid or the opposition of the 
Church now matters little. The people have not become Pro- 
testant, nor are they likely to become such. Even should there 
be a revival there of Christianity, its form will not be that 
which the Teutonic races, and they alone, have accepted as 
the only conceivable embodiment of universal truth. But the 
people have become intensely hostile to sacerdotalism, and 
whether Catholicism revives in a purer form or the Northerners 
sink into pure indifference and secularism—it is Holyoake, not 
Voltaire, who is the danger in Italy—the power of Rome has 
passed away for ever. But in Naples the people believe still, 
and an honest reconciliation with the Papacy, a meant anathema 
against brigandage, carried straight out to the refusal of 
the viaticum, would do much of the work of armies. Even in 
that improbable case at least one generation must pass, three 
sets of children be educated, four classes of young men be 
passed through the military mill, which turns Neapolitans in 
five years from Asiatics into Europeans, before Southern Italy 
will be an effective limb in the whole body politic. When it 
is, Italy will be among the foremost powers of the world, but 
before it Is, crop after crop of statesmen and politicians and 
writers will have risen and passed away, experiment after ex- 
periment will have failed, and Europe over and over again will 
have pronounced that the Italians, in seeking to govern them- 
selves, have undertaken a task too great for their capacity. 
It is not too great, for North Italy is a reservoir of mental 


power, but it is one which will tax every energy of this and 
the next generation, which would justify an almost Japanese 
policy towards the external world, which would certainly 
justify Baron Ricasoli in treating every invitation to engage in 
new expeditions as an invitation to peril all his country has 
gained. 


LORD STANLEY ON THE USES OF CHANGE OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


Fg STANLEY, in returning thanks for the Ministry at 

the Atlantic Telegraph banquet last Monday at Liver- 
pool, made a few observations, before commencing his tribute 
of veneration to the Cable, which we venture to think even 
more important than the remarks of the noble lord on the 
toast of the evening, namely, “‘ England and America united ” 
—by electricity rather than statesmanship. He quoted the 
frequently urged objection to Parliamentary government, that 
it necessitates “changes of hands inconveniently often, and 
displaces men irrespective of personal merit or demerit from 
offices which perhaps at the very time when they quit them 
they are most competent to fill.” That is a criticism which 
we hear constantly echoed and re-echoed from European critics, 
and no doubt it is said with some truth that many of the 
defects of our administrative system, especially in the Army 
and Navy, are traceable to these purposeless changes 
of the presiding minds at the head of the two services,— 
purposeless, we mean, of course, only as far as regards the 
administration of those departments. To this Lord Stanley 
replied with admitting the objection quantum valeat, but set- 
ting off against it these important considerations on the 
other side,—first, that such changes of government, by 
diffusing the traditions of official experience, increase the 
reserve force of working statesmen; and next, what seems 
to us far more valuable, that the experience of office weights 
the Parliamentary criticism of the Opposition with a sense 
of responsibility which exercises over it a wholesome restrain- 
ing influence. ‘There is no more effective check,” says Lord 
Stanley, very justly, “on reckless and capricious censure than 
when a man has to ask himself, before he speaks of the con- 
duct of a political opponent, ‘Suppose I were on the Treasury 
Bench and had to decide this matter, could I take any other 
course ?’”’—a question which, naturally enough, is not put to 
themselves with any reality except by men who have had some 
experience of the actual working conditions of official life. 
Lord Stanley might have added, with equal truth and almost 
more practical significance at the present time, that this sense 
of grave responsibility diffused through different parties by 
the official experience of their leaders, not only constitutes a 
great check on reckless and capricious censure, but adds a very 
great momentum to all such censure,—whether reckless and 
capricious, or well weighed and regulated by the strictest 
principle,—as men of tried official experience do think it right 
to pass. The difference between the moral effect of a philippic 
against the Government from any one who is known to be out- 
side the official area (like Mr. Bright, for instance), and a 
condemnation deliberately passed on their policy by men 
whose practical duty it may easily become to remodel and 
transform it, is the difference between an amateur’s guess 
as to the treatment of disease and the advice of a regu- 
larly paid physician. You may see the enormous access of 
weight which an opinion of the Opposition gains when avowed 
in a pitched battle by men half expecting to be asked to take the 
helm, over what an obiter dictum of exactly the same verbal 
meaning would have, if thrown out by the Opposition leaders 
in debates of no critical moment. And the same weight which 
the immediate expectation of responsibility gives to a practical 
statesman’s praise or censure, the mere memory and future 
chance of such responsibility gives to an ordinary Parlia- 
mentary speaker’s. Undoubtedly Lord Stanley is right that 
so far as we do diffuse the sense of practical responsibility 
thyough all sorts of Parliamentary critics by changes of Govern- 
ment, we gain more for the practical efficiency of Parliament, and 
that both as a restraining and propelling body of politicians, than 
we lose in the efficiency of the various administrations. Lord 
Cranborne, whenever he leaves office with the experience of 
an ex-Cabinet Minister upon him, will be a man of far more 
weight,—not necessarily of far more prudence, for even if im- 
prudent his imprudence will be more influential and mischiev- 
ous,—than Lord Robert Cecil slashing away in favour of the 
Confederates or of Denmark as a private Conservative from the 
point of view of his own ingenious and supercilious cynicism. If 
we want to have Parliament strong, we must find a means of 








diffusing even more widely than heretofore the tonic influence 
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of official responsibitity. For tonic it is, in every respect,—not 
only in checking mere vague caprice and political recklessness, 
but in lending force and efficiency to such blame or approba- 
tion as it is deemed necessary to bestow. A great deal of the 
weakness which even Mr. Newdegate admits to belong to the 
present action of Parliament, is due to the absence of this 
sense of official reality and responsibility in a great section of 
the ‘ national palaver,’ as Mr. Carlyle not truly, but too truly, 
nicknames it. In the Radical party there is little or none of 
this realizing sense of responsibility. Mr. Milner Gibson is 
almost the only member of the party who has ever reached 
the Cabinet, and he, being alone, has been by that means 
rather cut off from his party, than enabled to permeate it 
with any sense of official reality. Indeed his political nature 
is too lax and porous to serve as a good, or even respectable, 
conductor of the sense of political responsibility to the party 
to which he belongs. It is quite a mistake to suppose, as 
some might infer from Lord Stanley’s speech, that the sense 
of official responsibility acts merely as a bridle on rashness. 
In the mind of any politician or body of politicians capable 
of anything great at all, the chance of achieving power and 
carrying out their plans by gaining the control of the Govern- 
ment, acts also as a real stimulus to practical and states- 
manlike thought. And what is quite as important in 
its bearing on the character of Parliament, the knowledge 
that any given party has such a chance, and may defeat 
the existing Government by virtue of its competitive 
schemes, has an enormously stimulating influence on the 
conduct of the Government actually in power, as the very 
high probability of a new Tory Reform Bill, for instance, just 
now shows. And we are not afraid to assert that the hope- 
lessness of a really Radical Government during the present 
nearly worn-out middle-class régime, has had the worst effect 
not only on the tone of the Radical party itself, which has 
been too often vague, wild, and unpractical, but on their 
opponents, who have by mutual understanding and common 
consent shelved great plans of education and of sanitary 
reform ‘which either the Whigs or the Tories would not for a 
moment have hesitated to propose, had they been legislating 
and administering in the presence of a powerful Radical party, 
able and willing to assume the reins of Government in case 
of their own failure to satisfy the wants of the people. It 
is one of the vast improvements to which we look from a 
wise Reform Bill, that it will send up a Radical party in suffi- 
cient strength to be one of the visible competitors for the 
actual control of the Administration,—not that we always 
agree with the Radical party, differing from it indeed on 
almost as many points as from the Whigs,—but that we be- 
lieve, if once its political power not only to “ hold the balance 
of parties,” but to gain control of the Government under certain 
contingencies, were recognized, many of the greatest political 
needs of the day hitherto quietly ignored by both Conserva- 
tives and Liberals would be at once acknowledged by all parties, 
and thus the amount of common political belief in all parties 
be indefinitely increased. As matters now stand there is far 
too large a fluid and unorganized element in Parliament, 
which criticizes at its ease without any sense of responsibility, 
and is in fact only the talk of newspapers in a living form. 
Now Parliamentary criticism ought to have far more of the 
criticism of practical statesmanship than the criticism of the 
newspaper. The latter has a function of its own in bringing 
the larger principles and vaguer intellectual tendencies of 
society to bear constantly on the world of politics, and without 
it the practical criticism of politicians weighted by a sense of 
immediate responsibility would no doubt often dwindle into 
the narrow criticism of expediency and of petty practical sug- 
gestion. But still there should be a much closer grasp of 
the practical points at issue in the criticism of Parliament 
than in the criticism of newspapers, and this the entire want 
both of official experience and of the expectation of official 
responsibility in a large section of the House of Commons in 
fact prevents. A great part of Parliamentary criticism is still 
‘ criticism in the air,’ criticism without any practical leverage 
for effecting a change. And this evil would at least be much 
diminished by the increase of the number of parties and 
shades of opinion out of which the formation of a Government 
would be possible. 

Much has been written on the enormous power held by a 
small section of politicians, like the Radicals, who, without 
sufficient strength to form a Government themselves, really hold 
the balance between two strong parties. The power is no doubt 
considerable, but it is of the very worst kind, for it holds out a 
temptation,—often enough yielded to of late years,—to acts of 








pure political retribution, by which power is transferred from 
Liberals to Tories not because the Tories hold any better 
views than the Liberals, but simply because by giving power 
to them the prize is snatched out of the hands of the 
Liberals. No sort of power is more demoralizing than this 
power to punish evil-doers without taking steps to undo their 
evil. It inspires a dictatorial spirit, such as is so bitterly 
complained of in Mr. Bright, which likes to shake the rod at 
every Government in turn, without the wariness or nervous 
tension of a true dictator, who has to count the cost of what 
he ordains. <A dictator who only dictates not what is to be 
done, but only who is to smart, receives of course a good deal of 
consideration, but the wish to please him, or not to displease 
him, which is so inspired, only produces hybrid forms of 
government aiming at one class of ends with paralyzing cross 
considerations borrowed from a party wishing for quite another 
class of ends. If a Parliament could be returned in which 
Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals had all a real chance of 
power, we are convinced that the tone of all parties would be 
greatly improved,—not only moderated, as Lord Stanley says, 
in some directions, but also stimulated, rendered more vigorous 
and energetic in others; and, moreover, that the effect would be, 
while nerving each party with new strength, to increase the 
area of common ground of principle for all parties,—not of 
course to identify the methods and motives of Radicals and 
Conservatives, or even of the Radicals and Whigs,—but to 
widen the range of common political aims which each party 
acknowledge as legitimate, though pursuing them after their 
own fashion and within their own limits of principle. 





MYSORE. 
ORD CRANBORNE will, we believe, act wisely in arrest- 


ing the annexation of Mysore, though for reasons other 
than those upon which so much stress has been laid. With 
all that endless story of treaties, interpretatious of treaties, 
agreements, cessions, countercessions, and promises, Hindoo 
rules of succession, Mussulman rules of succession, and all 
the rest which fill up windy pamphlets on both sides, we 
have little or no concern. Those things have an importance, 
but the broad facts are above and beyond them, and the 
broad facts, as we read them, are these. The Queen is Em- 
press of India, Sovereign by native as well as European admis- 
sion of the entire continent, heir to the whole prerogative of ° 
Delhi, possessor by a right acknowledged by every prince in 
India of the paramount power. Every native prince obeys 
her orders, every lapsed fief is by native admission hers. That 
power she is bound to exercise with a single eye to the general 
welfare of the whole population submitted to her authority, 
and not to the sole advantage of any one province of her 
dominion. She has no more right to tax Bengal in order 
that the Punjaub or Guzerat should be untaxed than to tax 
Ireland in order to exonerate Scotland, no more claim to 
bestow a special advantage on Mysore to the injury of 
Bombay, than the King of Prussia now has to exempt 
Hanover from the conscription while imposing it on Posen 
and the Mark. If, therefore, the general welfare of India 
required that Mysore should be directly administered by her 
agents, no right whatever could be pleaded in bar of that 
supreme necessity, any more than the right of the Highland 
chiefs to hereditary jurisdiction could be pleaded against an 
Act taking it away from them. The natives have never 
denied this, never questioned the right of the Mogul to re- 
move any Mohammedan ruler or invade a Hindoo State, if 
considerations of general policy required it,—lay down in fact 
as a general principle that a sovereign must be expected to 
increase his direct dominion by all fair means, one of which, 
they add, is force. The best European analogy to the Indian 
position is perhaps that of Germany, though it is far from 
perfect. If Hanover were a State in any true sense of the 
word, the action of the King of Prussia in abolishing it 
would be simply oppressive, but it is not ; it is simply a section 
of Germany, in which it was once expedient for German in- 
terests that a separate sovereign should reign, and is now ex- 
pedient for German interests that he should not. The analogy 
is not perfect, for in India the Queen possesses a special and 
admitted right in every native State which the King of Prus- 
sia did not possess in Germany, namely, a right to control all 
foreign affairs, and to appoint an envoy, whose ‘‘ advice must 
be followed on every occasion,” great and small. She is, in 
fact, the only true Sovereign, and the single point at issue is 
whether the existence of subordinate hereditary jurisdictions 
is beneficial to all India or not. 
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That is a very difficult and, with all deference to the very 
able Indians who signed the petition presented by Mr. Mill, 
by no means a settled point. In the case of a State not pay- 
ing a fair tribute autonomy is injustice, for the people of 
Bengal are taxed to exempt the people, say, of Guzerat. 
Bengalees, being our subjects, are taxed for the general defence 
of the Empire, while Guzerattees are not, and the latter are, 
in fact, at this moment relieved from the fear of the pirates 
who used to ravage their coasts, at the expense of men who 
have no reason whatever to dread any attack by sea. That 
anomaly, we admit, does not exist in Mysore. Then it is 
questionable whether it is, on tke whole, more benefi- 
cial to India that the people of any province should 
have the security, the order, and the consequent wealth 
which follow an annexation, which have followed it, for 
example, in Berar, and in a less degree in Nagpore—should 
have strict justice, sound education, and railroads, or should 
have that possibility of native careers, of independent and 
spontaneous development, which the so-called Native State 
retains. Up to the departure of Lord Dalhousie in 1855 the 
former policy was in the ascendant. It was the full convic- 
tion of that Governor-General, the most statesmanlike, except 
Lord William Bentinck, who ever reigned in India, that 
British direct rule brought to the masses of the people full 
compensation for the injury it inflicted on the aristocracy, and 
that such rule was in the long run the strongest, the cheapest, 
and the most vivifying mode of administering India. He 
intended to make of the Continent one vast military monarchy, 
the right arm of England in Asia, ruling a rich and orderly 
people, who, slowly disciplined by British sway, slowly per- 
meated by British education, and slowly, if possible, brought 
to perceive the superior claims of Christianity, might in the 
end be ready for self-government as a thoroughly civilized 
and progressive Asiatic people. If that was a small 
policy, where is there a great one to be found? It 
failed, first, because Lord Dalhousie retired; secondly, 
because it lacked one essential datum — the acquiescence 
of Northern India; and thirdly, because it had one radical 
and, we fear, incurable defect. It barred up native careers. 
This vice of our administration even the mutiny has not 
taught us to cure, and at the present moment the martial 
races who crowd under our banners are forbidden by law to 
rise to military command, and the heir of the proudest noble, 
who could raise an army on his own estates—one-fourth of 
the whole Bengal army were, for example, retainers of Koer 
Singh—cannot receive an ensign’s commission in his own 
regiment, must, if he serves at all, obey among his own re- 
tainers the youngest lad from England. The mutiny, how- 
ever, did teach us that the natives prefer their own system 
of government, with its open careers and occasional injustices, 
light taxation, and frequent robberies, to our more orderly, 
more rigid, but leaden rule; that it was dangerous to pro- 
duce so awful a scene as a continent occupied only by 
officials and peasants; that the native principalities acted as 
breakwaters when a surge of native feeling—we will say, at 
the risk of being misunderstood, of national feeling—threat- 
ened to overwhelm the foreigners. Madras was saved by the 
Nizam. Bombay was saved because Gwalior broke the rush 
of the wave which had the able coward, Tantia Topee, on its 
crest. The Punjaub was saved because the old Sikh princes 
of the protected States stood honestly by our side. In this 
very case it is, we believe, quite true that a signal from the 
Rajah of Mysore would have brought the descendants of 
Tippoo s soldiers down upon Madras, and he did not give it. 
It is certainly true that the despised Nawab of Moorshedabad 
could have imperilled our possession of Calcutta. When, 
therefore, the waves receded, Lord Canning determined that 
the breakwaters should be guaranteed, and published the 
famous proclamation, the Golden Bull of India, which was 
understood by every native prince to mean this :—‘ We are to 
be subjects of the Queen as Empress, but masters within our 
own territories; and the policy of annexing States, of destroy- 
ing our rank as well as abrogating our powers, is given up.” 
It was given up in intention, at all events, the great feuda- 
tories were received openly in that character by the Viceroy, 
their Ministers received places in the new order of things, 
Dinkur Rao, of Gwalior, entering the Council, and there was 
again a firm, large, and consistent policy. 

It has not endured six years, has never been tested, has 
never been perfected, and is to be broken up again. The 
annexation of Mysore may be, in our judgment is, per- 
fectly legal, but it appears to every native prince, and 
therefore to every native, an unfair, underhanded attempt to 





eancel the Golden Bull. Whether the Rajah of Mysore had 
a right to adopt or not, without the consent of the paramount 
power, does not signify a straw; we do not believe that he 
had, but we readily acknowledge that to prove he had not, 
Lord Cranborne must quote Mussulman precedents directed 
against Hindoo Houses. It is a Mussulman empire, not a 
Hindoo State, that we have inherited. At all events the 
natives thought that permission was sure under the Procla- 
mation to be granted, consider that document annulled, 
and tremble for themselves till the greatest but one of 
them all—the Nizam is the greatest, as we shall one 
day find out—has offered his own abdication. Is it wise or 
right, for the sake of one province, to abandon so suddenly, in 
so apparently crafty a style, a policy meant for an empire, to 
paralyze our own power for good by sowing distrust over an 
entire continent. So long as we are trusted on the point of 
the subordinate sovereignty we may interfere for good as 
much as we like in “‘ Native States,” introduce milder laws, 
wiser taxation, better roads, do anything almost we see fit to 
do, but that point once unsettled, we shall be baffled by passive 
resistance at every turn. It may be necessary one day to un- 
settle it, the new policy may fail, as the old one failed, a third 
policy of appointing picked native rulers for life may prove 
wiser than either, but till we resolve, and announce that we 
resolve, that the mixed system shall end, let us at least adhere 
to it. This playing with thrones and policies, inventing new 
States and new systems, every six years, is as childish as 
it is riskful. The Indian papers speak of interests which 
the exchange of direct for indirect rule would endanger in 
Mysore. Well, if native interests are in question, call a free 
native Durbar—Sir John Lawrence knows how to do it—and 
let that decide ; if European, let the Rajah give individual com- 
pensations. The settlers knew perfectly well that Mysore was 
not annexed, but only sequestrated, and we can put any inte- 
rests we like under the direct control of the European resident. 
The papers also say, and say truly, the plateau is a valuable 
military position. Then the Rajah must exchange the Mysore 
Horse for a British contingent, as the Nizam has, we believe, 
done. They say, perhaps correctly, that a third of the 
revenue is not a sufficient share to meet Imperial expenses. 
We doubt it, and it will look dirty to higgle at such a moment, 
as if we had abandoned a policy to gain a penny ; but if it is 
so, let the tribute be increased. Finally, they say the people 
of Mysore will suffer, and it may be terribly true, but if India 
is benefited by Mysore suffering, Mysore must suffer. The 
Rajah has no more right, treaties or anything else notwith- 
standing, to govern Mysore contrary to the interests of India, 
than the Guelf has to continue governing Hanover contrary to 
the interests of Germany. If it is for the interests of the people 
of the whole Empire, let him be swept away like the Guelf, but 
if it is not, he should be restored; and it never can be to the 
interest of an empire to change its policy every six years, when 
the policy has not failed, when no danger is approaching, 
simply for the sake of a sum of ‘money. At all events, if we 
change it let us say so, let us plead Imperial reasons, and not 
annex a province on a construction of a treaty so lawyer-like 
that it would barely cover our claim to a simple estate. 





THE GRIEVANCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, 


T is quite possible that the Act of Union about to be passed 

between the Colonies of British America may not turn out as 
well as the Act of Union between Scotland and England has 
done, but the arguments by which it is resisted are very much 
alike. Scotland felt in 1707 very much as Nova Scotia feels 
now. She was going to be swallowed up in a large and more 
powerful kingdom. Her wealth, such as it was, was about to 
be sent to swell the prosperity of London. Her sons were to 
be expended in battle for people with different and often 
divergent interests, her local necessities would be overlooked, 
her local representatives would be outnumbered, and her dignity 
in the world as an independent State would be entirely gone. 
It did not turn out so, as we all know, nor will such, we fancy, 
be the result of the new Union on the other side the Atlantic, 
but still it is as well to listen to objections which have received 
as yet but a very careless hearing. The maritime provinces 
of British America, it is clear, are entering upon this project of 
confederation in no very placable or reasonable spirit. New- 
foundland and Prince Edward’s Island yield, if they yield at 
all, to official and other influence, and Nova Scotia is resisting 
with all her might and main. She has even sent over delegates 
to plead her cause before the Imperial bar, and from their 
statements and the pamphlet by the Hon. Joseph Howe, 
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member of the Nova Scotian Government, a pamphlet of 
remarkable vigour and still more remarkable acerbity, it is not 
difficult to gather the main objections advanced and some of 
the objections really felt to confederation. 

The Nova Scotians think their colony is being swamped in 
Canada against its own will and without any corresponding 
advantages, that they are to enter a “new nationality” which 
they do not like, without obtaining the payment another 
nationality, which they like and dislike about equally, is able 
to offer them. Canada is about to annex us, says Mr. Howe. 
We are to be swamped in Canada, argue the delegation. 
What then? asks the Briton. You are both British subjects, 
bred under the same system, with the same allegiance, pre- 
sumably with the same interests, why should you not be 
swamped? Because, answer the Nova Scotians, the interests 
are not the same. We have our own life, and a very good life ; 
the Canadians have their own life, and a very bad life. We 
are free-traders, and they protectionists ; we are solvent, and 
they are insolvent ; we are defensible by a fleet, they are inde- 
fensible by fleet and armies together. We are decent, sober, 
loyal people; they are made up of two peoples who hate one 
another, who prevented the Prince of Wales from landing at 
Kingston, who are always rebelling and getting into one scrape 
or another, and who get drunk in the Parliament House. 
Above all, we do not like the change or the Canadians, and to 
force it and them upon us by Parliamentary authority is 
simple despotism. Or to go into further detail, the Nova 
Scotians affirm that they cordially dislike the Canadians, 
whose ideas of tariffs, partly from the necessities of their 
financial position, partly from the influence of manufac- 
turers, are exceedingly oppressive, who would neglect the 
special interests of the coast, and who offer them nothing 
but the chance of belonging to a nationality as powerless 
as their own. If peace is preserved for twenty years, and 
“‘Canadia”’ finds a statesman, and the mother country supplies 
money, and the stream of emigration runs deep, Canadia may 
become a great country, but it will not be one at first. If 
they must cease to be Nova Scotians, they would prefer to 
become citizens of the Union, in whose bosom they would be 
safe, and would be compensated for high tariffs and sharp taxa- 
tion by a splendid career, and by the profits of absolutely free 
trade with thirty millions of industrious people. They would 
have to pay heavy taxes,—but so they will in “‘Canadia”—to 
submit to the Union, but they may as well obey Washington 
as Ottawa, especially while Washington offers them all muni- 
cipal rights belonging to a State, and Canada does not; to 
change their nationality, but so they must now, and the 
new one may as well be great and respected. Better be 
ruined by a superior than a rival, better be buried in an 
empire than lost in a colony no better than their own. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the bitterness of the provincial 
jealousy, a jealousy which carries Mr. Howe once or twice 
into downright vituperation. 

It is impossible to deny that most of these arguments are 
true, but they cover, as we believe, but a very small portion 
of the case. Let us dismiss the American argument first. 
Whether intended as a menace, or as a warning, or as a mere 
deduction based upon the logic of events, the readiness of the 
Nova Scotians to enter the Union matters but very little in 
the controversy. If that is really their wish, nobody is 
going to stop them. The Nova Scotians have only to 
express by a two-thirds vote their readiness to merge their 
existence in that of the Great Republic, and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers will at once commence negotiations for the cession. 
Whether colonists are advantageous allies or only costly de- 
pendents may or may not be a moot point—we are clearly on 
the side of the colonists—but about their position as unwilling 
subjects there can be no doubt whatever. They are under 
those circumstances simply an encumbrance, and their depar- 
ture would be an unmistakable relief. They must place their 
opposition upon some other ground than that, if they desire a 
favourable hearing, and argue it, moreover, in a way some- 
what less exclusively Nova Scotian. The second point, that of 
pecuniary interest, is sound, but then it must be remembered 
that in this instance their loss will be in part the Imperial 
gain. The Nova Scotians say their surplus revenue will be 
absorbed by Canadia, and so it will, but then Canadia will 
spend it in contributing, as she ought to have done long since, 
her share to the military expenses and resources of the Empire. 
That is the real key to the whole project. We cannot and will 


not defend the colonies from the mighty neighbour who has 
arisen by their side, unless they are prepayed to assist to the 
uttermost in their own defence. 











According to the best } 


English judgment, this can be done only by forming a na- 
tionality strong enough to stand in some measure on its own 
feet,—powerful enough, that is, to keep up a small regular 
army, and a very large militia force in proportion to popula- 
tion. A confederation could organize such an army, a 
group of separate and palpably disarmed colonies could not. 
Indeed, it is quite evident from the arguments advanced in 
this very controversy, that it would not. If Canada were 
invaded, Newfoundland would rely on her waters and the 
British fleet, Prince Edward’s Island would declare herself too 
feeble to intervene, New Brunswick would suggest an imprac- 
ticable neutrality, and Nova Scotia, with colonial plainness, 
would declare the conquest of Canada a good riddance of bad 
rubbish. Mr. Howe himself, bitter as he is, and greatly as he 
seems to us to exaggerate the indefensibility of Canada, admits 
that the Confederation could put on foot an army of 186,000 
men, amply sufficient to make conquest a difficult and dan- 
gerous enterprise, not to be undertaken without some reason 
much stronger than a wish to increase the number of the un- 
willing subjects of the United States. Clearly, then, the revenue 
objection is merely a local objection, the Imperial interest being 
either not concerned or tending distinctly the other way. The 
tariff objection is a stronger one, and it would be well, when 
the ultimate agreement is signed, to affix a limit beyond which 
a tariff on British imports should of itself, without further 
discussion, sever the Imperial connection, just as rebellion, 
or perhaps repudiation, might do. If this cannot be secured, 
then it will be essential that the provinces should be equally 
represented in the Senate, and the “interests” be thus 
enabled to exercise a veto on the ascendancy of mere num- 
bers. Under the present plan the Senate will consist of mem- 
bers appointed for life by the Canadian Ministry, an arrange- 
ment which leaves the maritime provinces powerless in the 
Upper House. With an equal vote in the Senate they 
would, it is true, be powerless to initiate a policy of their 
own, but they could veto any new measure presumably hostile 
to their interests. That very difficulty was met in that very 
way by the framers of the American Constitution, which after 
a hundred years of experience is now regarded by the 
majority of Americans as a document of almost divine 
authority. Indeed, in the very worst case the free-traders of 
the maritime province under-estimate their power. They 
seem to think that the value of free trade is a dogma with 
geographical limits, true for them, false for the Canadians, 
and forget that, being absolutely true, as true as the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid, it must in the end inevitably 
convince its foes. They say they will be only 47 to 150 
members, quite forgetting that the 150 are divided, and that 
on the majority of questions the 47 will hold the 
balance of power. The Scotch members are only 52 
in 650, but let the 598 try to pass a law operative in 
Scotland which Scotland heartily disapproves. We admit 
that one of our old arguments for the Confederation disappears 
before the bitter opposition of the Colonists. We have always 
believed that admittance into a new nationality, with a vast 
territory and it may be a grand future, was a splendid tempta- 
tion, but if the Nova Scotians prefer to enter the Union that 
argument at once disappears. In the Union they will be 
members of a grand nation and heirs of a glorious future, but 
then the reason for defending American colonies disappears 
also. If they do not care for their separate life enough to 
stand a heavy tariff, why should we pay two or three hundred 
millions to preserve it ? 

Because, say the Nova Scotians, we are worth having. You 
cannot defend Canada in a war, but you can defend us, and 
we have fifty thousand sailors to act as a reserve. That is 
true, and we are not blind to the real, though somewhat em- 
bryonic, power indicated in such a statement ; but how does 
confederation weaken our power of defending Nova Scotia ‘ 
If Canada is lost we can but fall back upon the smaller pos- 
session and fight for that, just as, were India lost, we should 
fight for the Delta of the Ganges. The geography of America 
cannot be altered by votes at Ottawa. If the Nova Scotians 
wish for a separate life we can defend them then as well as 
now, and indeed better, for the people of the Union will have 
had to conquer the great army which the Confederation, if 
honestly in earnest, can place in the field. Unless a country 
with four millions of people is necessarily weaker than one 
with three, Canadia will be easier to defend than Canada plus 
Nova Scotia and the islands. The Isthmus, which connects 
Nova Scotia with the mainland, is not going to run away or 
expand till it is as broad as the Peninsula. The truth is, the 
Novia Scotians feel as the Canadians feel, that conquest by the 
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Tnion is not a calamity worth the risk of national destruction 
ts aoe, and in that feeling lies the root-difficulty of the 
entire subject. How are we to fight a power as strong as our- 
selves, as vigorous as the sternest despotism, yet so moderate 
that the conquered are the next instant on a footing of abso- 
lute equality—may, if they have the capacity, next year be 
furnishing a President to the conquerors? It is hard work, and 
none the easier because each colonist, while affirming that he 
desires to remain a subject of Her Majesty, hates neighbour- 
ing subjects with bitter hatred, and interprets “ subject as 
a “ person entitled to protection without payment in return. 
It is alliance on definite terms into which all this loyalty must 
be changed, and for alliance it is essential that the ally should 
have a power which the colonies, while separated from each 


other, can scarcely hope to possess. 





THE TORY REFORM BILL. 


YHE short speeches made at Coventry on Monday by the 
members for North Warwickshire were in one way of 
some importance. They are both Tories, both representative 
men, and both accepted Reform. Mr. Newdegate, confident 
in his popularity in his county and the respect always shown 
to his personal character, ventures, no doubt, very often to 
take a line of his own; but when he takes it, he is often more 
in accord with the more genial and manlier members of his 
own party than those who profess to lead it. The well 
educated Tory squire, who wants to see people comfortable, 
provided they will be reverent to him, who thinks of as well 
as for his tenants, and is not at heart afraid of the people, 
whom he understands, often agrees more closely with Mr. 
Newdegate than with any recognized leader. Mr. Disraeli is 
too viewy, Lord Cranborne too aristocratic, Lord Stanley too 
coldly sensible really to represent him, and he reads Mr. New- 
degate’s outspoken speeches with a feeling of secret relief. Mr. 
Bromley, on the other hand, is just an average Tory, a member 
of the country party, who thinks “the land” put upon, and 
dreads change not so much for being change, as for fear lest 
‘the land,” 7. e., its owners, should in some way suffer. Both 
these men formally admit that a measure of Reform is indis- 
pensable, not only because the people desire it, but for 
the truer reason that the nation is not now fairly or fully 
represented. If that is the conviction of such men 
the defection of a few Liberals loses its importance, for the 
Peers are powerless whenever they have neither squires nor 
people at their back, and Lord Derby must introduce a Reform 
Bill, and a Bill which shall bring the one class now excluded 
fairly within the pale of the Constitution in strength sufficient 
to be distinctly appreciable. We believe it will be found next 
session that the recess has had a remarkable influence upon 
Conservative opinion. There is one point upon which every 
Tory who is not a Tory from sheer incapacity to understand the 
movement around him, or sheer unwillingness to endanger the 
arm-chair in which his prosperity seats him, is even more 
sensitive than a Whig, and that is the strength of our institu- 
tions. He hates weakness even more than democracy, and he 
begins to perceive that the House of Commons, the ultimate 
governing power, is growing weak. It is afraid of everything, 
even of petty interests, dare not look at our military position, 
shrinks from the thought of war, blenches before the pressing 
necessity of municipal reorganization, fears to put down 
bribery, takes up ecclesiastical questions as if they were red- 
hot, and trembles at the idea of being resisted by vestrymen 
and guardians. Tories do not like that attitude at all, and it 
is becoming painfully conspicuous, so painfully that if the 
situation lasts much longer Mr. Disracli’s curious prophecy in 
Coningsby may be realized, and the English people, which 
first detested and then broke up in succession the paramount 
influence of the Barons, of the Church, of the Throne, and 
of the Whig Peers, may come to dislike the House of Com- 
mons. The Continental war, too, has had an immense effect, 
as yet scarcely patent to the public. It is the Tories who 
feel most strongly the strength of Prussia, with its manhood 
suffrage and educated population, the weakness of Austria, 
With its aristocratic constitution, ignorant peoples, and army 
imade by drill alone. They see as they have never seen the 
result of severance between rulers and ruled, and begin to 
long for closer support from “the people,” whom not fearing, 
as Mr. Lowe does, they in their hearts do not hate. They 
feel inclined almost to say, with Lord Leigh—a man, by the 
way, who has bitter reason to understand popular ingratitude 


If that spirit spreads among the rank and file of the great 
Tory party, or even among that section of them which is not 
aristocratic and not reactionary, but simply English—stubborn 
and disinclined to change—the Tory Reform Bill is a cer- 
tainty, and we protest in the name of all true Liberalism 
against its rejection in advance. If the Bill is a good one, 
why should we reject it at the hands of a party which can 
sweep it through without that infinity of wordy discussion 
which has grown so wearisome? Because, says Mr. Bright, no 
good thing can come out of Nazareth, because Tories, being 
essentially a bad party, are sure to bring in a bad Bill, a Bill 
with some treacherous clause or adroit disfranchisement. 
Well, we acknowledge to the full the need for watchfulness, 
The temptation of the Tories will be to admit great masses 
in the boroughs which, small or big, will not vote for them, 
and then give themselves compensations either by a great 
addition to the county seats; or such a reduction in the 
county suffrage—say to 8/.—as shall kill middle-class in- 
fluence altogether ; or finally, by lifting all the petty boroughs 
out of the counties—giving, for example, a seat to the 
unrepresented market towns of each county. This will never 
do. The Cattle Plague Act showed the country that the 
landed interest, so far from being weak, is still stronger than 
all other interests put together, and still capable of taxing the 
whole country to avoid remissions of rent. Any increase to 
their enormous power must be resisted, but till the Bill 
appears no one can be certain that any such increase will be 
made. The Tories may be penetrated with the idea that a 
settlement which shall last is far more important than any 
immediate increase of party power—the very idea which the 
increasing agitation in the North tends most strongly to 
develop. Or they may seek to add strength to the Adminis- 
tration before everything, and see that they can only obtain 
it by admitting the people in very considerable numbers. 
Above all they may recognize that by proposing mere come 
promises they will but strengthen their adversaries’ hands. A 
false Bill would simply be the signal for the commencement of 
a new campaign with all the energy produced by partial 
triumph, the precise result Tories, of all men, least want. 
Their position, if rightly understood, offers the strongest temp- 
tations to the introduction of a really sound measure, a Bill 
which, while admitting the people in masses sufficient to give 
them effective power and to guarantee their adhesion to the 
new order of things, will avert the supersession of the middle 
class. The Whigs are hampered by followers who at heart 
desire not a perfect representation, but a democracy, but a 
broad Bill presented by Tories will secure adhesion within the 
enemy's ranks. No doubt it must be an honest Bill. If 
the Tories cannot see that the possibility of blank resist- 
ance has passed away, that the people are coming in, 
if not through the gate, then through the railings, why there 
is an end of the question and of the Tory party also. 
But the mere introduction of a Bill will of itself show 
that they do see this, and they may for once see clearly. There 
is a sympathy of fear as well as of love, and it is almost equally 
keen. To reject such a Bill merely because Tories bring it in, 
is to declare that henceforward only one party shall hold the 
reins, and so terminate party government in the kingdom. 
Supposing a Tory Bill passed, it must, if a just one, inevitably 
strengthen Liberal hands, for England, as Radicals are never 
tired of repeating, is at heart Liberal. It is the middle class, 
not the nation, which, having secured every object of its 
desire, except perhaps such trifles as education, a creed, and a 
foreign policy, has grown feeble of temper and cold of spirit, 
and is half inclined to doubt whether practical Toryism is not 
the rich man’s natural ré/e. Cleaning cesspools seems such 
dangerous work when one never smells them. When one does, 
somehow the danger grows less, and the toil, and sooner or 
later the task is begun and ended. The nation is Liberal alto- 
gether, and all this excessive fear of Tory devices shows a 
latent distrust in the truth of Liberalism itself, a secret doubt 
whether, if England were fully represented, England would 
honestly be Liberal, a doubt for which there is not a vestige of 
foundation. The evil of raising it is that it tempts Tories to con- 
sider blank resistance the only safe party policy. If their Bill is 
to be thrown overboard, whatever it is, why make it a good one? 
Why introduce one at all, when they may live longer without 
it? Why not wait and fight till the threatened crisis has 
actually arrived? They need not, we believe, be afraid. 
Englishmen are too fair to reject sound measures, whoever 





may introdace them, to tell any man that from his hands they 


—that “they do not care how far the franchise is extended,” | will not accept even justice. Only let Tories look to it that their 


so that the Constitution may but again be strong. 


Bill ‘s sound, that it really adds a new power to the existing 
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middle-class forces, for if they deceive the country this time 
they will not be trusted again, and the next Bill proposed by 
Whigs will brush their party back into history. It would not 
be difficult to prepare a Bill under which Tory members would 
be as scarce as red coats at a Quaker meeting, and resistance by 
the Peers alone is, as Lord Derby well knows, a policy of the 
past. If they want to settle the question, their Bill must be 
broad, very broad, broad enough to enlist the popular sympathy 
and satisfy the popular hunger, and that condition conceded, 
the guarantees they seek for the minority will not be sum- 
marily refused. 








THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON PRAYER TO CHRIST. 
HERE is something startling enough in the intellectual and 
spiritual contrasts of our time ;—here, a hallelujah to phy- 
sical science and the electric telegraph,—there, an eloquent vin- 
dication of the divine and universal authority of the poor old man 
called the successor of St. Peter;—here, a philosopher speaking 
with the calmest assuranee of the universal genius of Comte and 
the scientific certainty of the assumptions which expose at once 
the irrationality and redundance of the ‘“‘ hypothesis of a God,”— 
there, a theologian devoting his whole soul to the question 
whether, in addressing infinite and omnipresent Persons in per- 
manent and perfect union with each other and in organic relation 
with the spirit of man, it is justifiable for us in our inward 
thoughts to concentrate our attention on any one of these Persons, 
or whether it is forbidden us to address the Son in whom we 
live, except through the Father in whom He lives. This last 
question, so wide apparently of all those on which the Age 
spends its vigour, is that which has been raised, certainly in a 
very incomplete and unsatisfactory form, by the Bishop who has 
already with his own peculiar naiveté opened up so many divisions 
and roused so much wholesome discussion in the national Church. 
To many men and very many journalists, there would seem some- 
thing almost absurd in even stating a question so nearly allied in 
character to many of the finest of the scholastic distinctions of 
medieval theology. It is because we believe that there are real 
questions of this apparently refined and scholastic nature which 
lie at the very basis of national energy and national morality, that 
we, who feel nothing but cordial admiration for the victories of 
modern science, still enter with the deepest interest into a dis- 
cussion at which Dr. Tyndall would only shrug his shoulders and 
Mr. Lewes and the Comtists would probably laugh. 

The Bishop of Natal, we repeat, has addressed himself to this 
question in the sermon now before us* in the most narrow textual 
spirit. He goes over ground well trodden by the Unitarians with- 
out apparently, certainly without consciously, adopting the Uni- 
tarian principle which gives it a meaning. He preaches from the 
text ‘‘ When ye pray, say, ‘Our Father which art in heaven,’” 
and insists that in this prayer our Lord prescribed, not indeed the 
only words, but the only method, in which Christians are allowed 
to pray. ‘The Bishop goes over many of the passages in which 
Christ directs His disciples to pray to the Father in His name, and 
he interprets, therefore, ‘calling on the name of the Lord Jesus ” 
as the mode appointed by Christ of invoking the Father in His 
name, and not as implying any direct address to Christ. He 
explains the few passages in which Christ is directly addressed, as 
where St. Stephen says, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,’ or St. 
Paul implores the Lord to remove the thorn in his flesh, and 
receives the reply, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, for My strength 
is made perfect in weakness,’-—as recording addresses to Christ 
justified by a supersensual vision, in which His form appeared to 
the eye of the disciple thus addressing Him; and he rejects the 
Second Epistle of Peter, in which glory is ascribed directly to Christ 
as spurious, ‘The doctrine of the sermon, though resting only on 
textual authority, and not apparently,—certainly, as we have said, 
not consciously,—on any denial of the divinity of our Lord, clearly 
demands the absolute omission of all prayers to Christ, and there 
is something very feeble in the refusal of the Bishop to accept this 
obvious conclusion. If the sermon be sound at all, the large section 
of the Litany certainly addressed to Christ, the shorter interspersed 
prayers,—called by the Bishop ‘ ejaculations’—towards the end of 
the Litany,—and the few Collects of the same nature, are in abso- 
lute disobedience of Christ’s command,—for he ends his sermon 
by an exhortation to honour Christ ‘ by obeying His commands, 
by following His direction, and the example of His Apostles,” in 
saying, when we pray, ‘‘ Our Father, &c.” 





_* A Sermon preached in the Cahedral Church of St. Peter's, Maritzburg, on 
os" morning and evening, April 8, 1860, by the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of 
Natal, - 


While quite acquitting the Bishop of Natal of any intention to 
reject the realistic theology of the Incarnation on which direct 
spiritual converse with Christ is naturally founded, we must say 
that his argument would deserve far more intellectual respect if it 
did rest on some such negation, instead of on the sayings of our 
Lord which he cites, and on the practice attributed to the early 
Church. There is something so absurd and unnatural in the 
attempt to reconcile a theology which asserts a living spiritual bond 
between the Son of God and every man, with a prohibition to con- 
verse in spirit with Him, that it would take express commands a 
thousandfold stronger than all the Bishop has produced to obtain 
submission to any limitation so unnatural. If the Bishop's argu- 
ment proved anything, it would prove that Christ is not in direct 
spiritual contact with men, in other words, it would prove the 
truth of the ordinary Unitarian thesis. Only conceive fora moment, 
the artificial position of drawing consciously daily life and strength 
from the direct inspiration of divine spirits to whom it is forbidden 
to raise the heart in equally direct gratitude or yearning; and yet 
that is precisely the stiff posture to which, if the Bishop is right and 
the theology of our Church is also right, he wishes to condemn 
us. The instinct of nature alone is a sufficient warrant for the 
right, nay, the moral necessity, of replying, whether in spirit or 
in body, to those who directly address us: and the Bishop will 
scarcely be so unreal as to contend that we may address Christ in 
spiritual thought, that we may assume the attitude of direct 
gratitude and direct yearning to Him, knowing that He sees and 
can reply to it, but that we may not put that gratitude and 
that yearning into words. 'The distinction would be a mockery of all 
spiritual realism. If the prohibition means anything, it must go 
behind the verbal address, and forbid the spiritual attitude of ad- 
dress. In short the technical forms of diplomacy, which require a 
Foreign Minister (say in England) to answer to his own ambassador 
at any Court (suppose of France) any inquiry addressed by France 
to the Ambassador of France in England, would be rivalled and 
even caricatured in the spirit of man, if it were demanded of us 
that, receiving all God's love through Christ, we should sedulously 
take care to pour out our hearts in return to the Father alone, 
although conscious that the eternal Son would overhear and thus 
indirectly receive our communication. Such a conventional limi- 
tation, such an absurd constraint on the attitude of the human 
spirit,—for that is the sum and substance of the matter, the real 
thoughts of our heart being of course as open to one person of the 
Godhead as the other,—is an impossibility. What the Bishop con- 
tends for, supposing the theology of our Church to be true, is a 
mere matter of spiritual etiquette, devoid of the slightest mean- 
ing. It is a mere injunction as to the particular side of 
the divine life in God on which we are to concentrate our atten- 
tion in prayer, not an injunction which affects the goal of our 
prayer in the least, but only determines the focus of our own mental 
sight. There would be as much meaning in fixing a name by 
which we are always to pray to God, and in prohibiting mental 
prayer without the use of that name. The whole conception of the 
Bishop's sermon, supposing, as we have every right to suppose, that 
he is not proposing to modify the theology of the English Church but 
only to retrench its forms of worship, is one which, carried out to its 
proper logical conclusion, proposes to put the spirit of man during 
prayer into a sort of strait waiscoat, and to insist on his not glancing 
aside from the Father to the Son, who is equally present with him, 
and may chance at the moment to be uppermost in his thoughts. 
And even then, to make his sermon consistent, we repeat that 
the Bishop should decline altogether to use the petitions addressed 
to the Son or the Holy Spirit in the Litany and the Collects. 

Do we, then, maintain that there is no meaning in the express 
language of our Lord, which the Bishop quotes from St. John and 
elsewhere, about the strict subordination of the Son to the Father ? 
or again in the Bishop’s own beautiful and true language con- 
cerning the Fatherhood of God as the fundamental truth on which 
all prayer is founded? On the contrary, we hold that that language 
is the very basis of the Nicene theology, and that it is the one great 
object of St. John’s Gospel,—the one Gospel which asserts the 
divinity and eternity of the Son in the strongest and most touch - 
ing language,—to make us realize the dependent and derived 
nature of the Son, and see that therein consists its special glory, 
aud the special light it reveals to man. ‘I can do nothing of 
myself,’ ‘I have not spoken of myself; but the Father which sent 
me, he gave me a commandment what I should say and what I 
should speak,’ is the dominant truth of St. John’s teaching. All 
thought of Christ which forgets to think of Him as the Son of 
God, the derived divine life, the dependent, the filial perfection, 
is false thought. All prayer which stops at Christ, and does not 
see in Christ ‘the express image of His Father's person,’ is mis- 
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directed prayer. It is as the perfect filial will that Christ mani- | 
fests Himself to us; and a perfect filial will has no meaning: 
except as resting in the perfect underived will of the F ‘ather. 
Here, then, is the true theological limit of prayer to Christ. 
There must be uo prayer to Christ which ignores the essential 
divinity of Christ,—the filial divinity. ‘The prayers in the Litany 
certainly do not ignore this; for in the long recital of the cross 

and passion, the death and burial and resurrection, and all the 
details of Christ’s perfect submission to His Father's will, the mind 
is compelled to realize at every step that His aid is invoked only 

to gain the true filial spirit, a spirit of perfect obedience and love 

for the Father. It is the same in the later prayers of the Litany, 

where the alternate addresses ‘O Christ, hear us,’ ‘Lord, have 

mercy upon us,’ ‘ Christ, have merey upon us,’ ‘O Lamb of God, 

which takest away the sins of the world, grant us thy peace,’— 

seem prepared on purpose to stamp on the heart of the worshipper 

the true essence and power of Christ's divinity,—his perfect Son- 

ship. Not for a moment do these prayers allow the mind to rest 

on the Son of God as the ultimate and original love. Everywhere 

He is kept before us as the perfect reflection, the fu!l manifestation, 

the divine revealer of the love which sent Him into the world, 

and to which He was absolutely subject. That there are 
many hymns which lose sight of this truth, and tend 

to introduce tritheism, by addressing Christ as if He were more 

loving, or more merciful, or more to be trusted than the Father, 

is true enough, and Dr. Colenso was quite right to expunge them. 

But to conceive that the mere fact of addressing Christ directly 
at all tends to obliterate His filial subordination from our hearts 
seems to us absurd. You might as well say that to converse with 
a true ambassador tends to obliterate the recollection of his subor- 
dination, instead of to enforce it more deeply upon us—or, to 
touch the exact point, that direct communion with the Father tends 
to obliterate the recollection of this Fatherhood and His divine 
manifestation through His Son. Prayers to Christ that keep 
before the mind the essential nature of Christ as the Son of God, 

are, not obstructions to communion with the Father, but direct 
helps to it. It is they who omit to commune in spirit with either, 

who are most likely to lose sight of the eternal union in the full 
manifestation of which the Gospel consists, not those who keep 
ever before their hearts the thought that communion with 
either is communion with both. ‘To suppose, as the Bishop of 

Vatal does, that St. Paul, who speaks constantly of the revelation 

of the Son of God ix him, who says familiarly in speaking 
of his own actions that it was not he who did them, but Christ 
that worked in him, who talks of his heart being hidden ‘ with 
Christ in God,’ who says that Christ is not to be found by 
ascending into heaven, or descending into the deep, but close at 
the very fountains of the heart, whose every letter is full of this 
conviction of our common life in Christ from beginning to end,— 
such common life as the members have in the body, to use his own 
favourite illustration,—to suppose that he limited himself by 
spiritual etiquette not to address the Christ in whom he lived, is 
contrary to all reason and even nature. And the Bishop’s proofs 
are indeed the faintest possible presumptions, which, if they are to 
have any logical meaning and coherence, should be founded ex- 
pressly on the Unitarian tenet,—a tenet, untrue as we hold it to 
be, yet not without much more plausible textual support,—that 

Christ, being purely human, ceased entirely to hold any direct 
communion with his disciples on earth, after His ascension. ‘The 
Bishop does not hint even at such a belief, and we have no doubt 
does not hold it. But he has fallen into a line of thought which 
seems to us almost without a drift or meaning, except in connec- 

tion with it. ‘ Life in Christ’ under a vow of more than Trappist 
Severity, of spiritual silence towards Christ, is neither Christianity 

nor common sense. 





IN THE TRACK OF THE NORMANS.—FROM PEVENSEY 
TO HASTINGS. 

NHERE are few ruins in England so well preserved as the 
ancient Castle of Pevensey. ‘The same Roman walls in sight 

of which William of Normandy sprang on the English shore, on 
the 28th of September, 1066, looked down, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1866, ona gay party of ladies and gentlemen, from the 
very fashionable ‘ watering-places ” of Eastbourne, Hastings, and 
St. Leonard's, who had come to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Conqueror's arrival. Crinoline, pork-pie hats, and wicker baskets, 
with sherry and sandwiches, are not the fittest things for encou- 
raging antiquarian day-dreams, but it was pleasant nevertheless 
to enjoy a stroll within the grass-grown enclosure of the old 
Roman fortress ou Friday last week. ‘There is a wonderful fresh- 





ness about the ancient heaps of masonry, which carries the mind 
forcibly back to the past, in spite of the shrieking locomotive on 
the adjoining railway, and in spite even of the big board stuck up 
in the centre of the ruins, with the solemn notice, “‘ Any person 
found damaging these remains will be prosecuted.” A commentary 
to this inscription is furnished by an elderly woman who is acting 
as guide to a party of watering-place people sweeping by. She 
informs them that the proprietor of the whole of the “ remains” 
is the Duke of Devonshire, who has let the eight acres of land 
within the walls to her husband, at an annual rent, payable half- 
yearly, at Lady Day and Michaelmas. We are rejoiced to see 
that the grass grows so well within the fine old Roman ruin as to 
add to the rent-roll of the noble Cavendish family. 

Taking care not to damage the Devonshire property, as well as 
not to interrupt the picnic parties, we retire to a quiet nook in 
the innermost recesses of the ruins. ‘This part is not Roman, but 
Norman, having been built in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
by the Conqueror’s half-brother and the great barons of the 
House of De Aquila, after whom it obtained the name of the 
‘“« Honour of the Eagle.” There is a splendid outlook from the top 
of the Eagle ruin, embracing a very notable part of English 
history. ‘The small rivulet, the Ashbourne, formerly a great tidal 
estuary, is seen creeping along sluggishly at the foot of the castle, 
till lost beneath the railway embankment which runs along the 
sea shore, one of the most prominent featuresin the scene. It is easy 
to embrace, from our Eagle stand-point, the total story of the origin, 
rise, and decay of ancient Pevensey, and much else besides. ‘ Hic 
Willelm’ venit at Pevenese,” says the account of the Bayeux 
Tapestry ; to which the old chronicle of Battle Abbey adds, ‘ It 
happened, as the Duke left his ship, near the castle called Pevensey, 
that he fell upon his face, making his nose somewhat bloody upon 
the beach, and grasping the earth with his outstretched hands.” 
There can be no doubt that, at the time when the Conqueror’s 
nose touched English ground, the sea came right to the foot of 
the castle, opening the mouth of the little river we are looking 
down upon, and thus forming a fine natural harbour. The whole 
country eastward is still nothing but a marsh, intersected by 
numerous water-channels, remnants of the sea which once covered 
the ground. But gradually and slowly the ever changing currents 
of the ocean altered the aspect of the land. Sweeping around the 
rock walls of Beachy Head in slightly altered course, perhaps 
only a few feet more southward, the tidal wave silently depo- 
sited a vast range of sand-hills all along the flat coast, 
setting itself a new boundary, and shutting up the river 
mouth. But the effects of the change were not felt till centuries 
after the Conqueror had made his nose somewhat bloody upon 
the beach. For a long time, and till towards the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII., Pevensey was a flourishing maritime town 
and influential member of the Cinque Ports community, with a 
special heavenly patron, St. Nicholas, to watch over the interests 
of the port, with freemen called “barons,” and with a mayor 
greater than either barons or saints. It was one of these famous 
dignitaries who meckly spoke of himself, ‘* Though Mayor of 
Pevensey, I am still but a man.”’ 

It is not without interest to trace the ownership of Pevensey 
and the surrounding marsh lands from the eventful 28th of 
September, 1066, to this fine autumn day of the 28th of September, 
1866, while we are sitting on the top of the old castle walls, with 
the sun lighting up gloriously every nook among the ivy-clad 
towers and gateways, its rays falling as serenely upon the well 
gloved picnic people below as they fell upon the gloveless hands 
of the Romans who piled stone upon stone here more than a 
thousand years ago. William of Normandy found the castle a 
ruin, but the site, on a low promontory jutting forth into the sea, 
was so excellent that he could not fail to be struck with the 
advantages of the position, and accordingly made a grant of it to 
his half-brother, Robert de Mortaigne. He and his successor held 
it for nearly forty years, till the reign of Henry L., who confiscated 
the property and gave it to Gilbert de Aquila. His descendants 
again had it taken from them by Henry ILI., and town and castle 
fell to the heir apparent, Prince Edward, under the stipulation 
that it should never again be separated from the Crown. Not- 
withstanding this proviso, the fine domain was settled, a 
century after, on John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward IIL, 
who kept it for his lifetime, but his son, having ascended the 
throne as Henry IV., made a grant of it to Sir John Pelham, 
in the first year of his reign. ‘The Pelhams held the property for 
an almost unexampled length of time, till nearly the middle of the 
last century, having their quiet possession interrupted only during 
the time of the Commonwealth, when the Roundheads, beingin want 
of ready cash, ordered “ the materials of the old castle called the 
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Castle of Pevensey, valued to be worth 40/.,” to be sold by 
auction. One John Warre, ‘“‘ of Westminster, Gent.,” had the 
castle knocked down to him for forty pounds odd; but finding it 
probably too tough a job to disturb the old Roman brick and mor- 
tar, he left the thing alone, and it is to be surmised got his pur- 
chase-money back from the former owners after the happy restora- 
tion of kingship. But subsequent Pelhams apparently set little 
value upon a property which had been in their possession nearly 
five centuries, for in 1734 Pevensey was made over to Spencer 
Compton, Earl of Wilmington, father of the first Marquis of 
Northampton. The latter bequeathed the estate to his youngest 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth, who carried it by marriage to Lord George 
Henry Cavendish, the father of William, second Earl of Burling- 
ton, and present Duke of Devonshire. It will be seen that the 
old historical domain has not been very long with the Cavendish 
family, which may account for the strange fact that a noble Duke 
can find no better use for the finest ruin in all England than that 
of a sheep-walk. Yet the hay made within the enclosure of the 
old Roman walls, and rent derived from a tumble-down cottage, 
stuck against the Castle of Gilbert de Aquila, can scarcely furnish 
a large addition to the fortune of one of the wealthiest landowners 
in the kingdom. 

From Pevensey to Hastings the road is pleasant, though not by 
any means romantic. We notice in leaving the castle ruins that 
the outer walls, near the gate, are plastered all over with huge 
advertisements of the sale of “live stock” and ‘* dead stock.” 
It looks as if all the tenants of the Duke of Devonshire are 
anxious for “ selling off.” ‘The country otherwise is of strikingly 
bucolic appearance. A little.inn, the Royal Oak, right oppo- 
site the castle entrance, is brimful of sheep and shepherds, cows 
and cattle-drivers, and the finger-post to the left points to Horsey 
Hill and Puddleduck Farm. The ancient Cinque Port appears to 
be shrivelled up altogether to the dimensions of a small village, of 
perhaps three or four hundred inhabitants, chiefly engaged in the 
education of pigs. They—the pigs—are remarkably good-looking ; 
but nobler still, in personal appearance, are the black cattle which 
swarm all about the place. They are jet black; indeed, black as 
niggers, and, to judge from their gait and the way they look at 
travellers, seem to have little in common with the white cattle 
beyond the simple instincts of cattle nature. The honour of 
populating the district with this very distinguished black race 
belongs to the founder of the noble House of Sheffield, who settled 
in these regions about a hundred years ago. It was in 1769 that 
Mr. John Baker Holroyd, subsequently Baron Sheffield, purchased 
an immense estate in Sussex from John, Earl Delawarre, for a ridi- 
culously low sum—some thirty thousand pounds—and took to 
farming, besides cultivating the friendship of Edward Gibbon, 
studying political economy, and raising a regiment of light 
dragoons. For above forty years he kept no less than 1,40) acres 
in his own hands, chiefly for agricultural experiments, the result 
of which is still visible in herds of black cattle strolling along 
leisurely, as far as the eye can reach, over the ancient Andredes- 
weald. 

The walk from Pevensey to Hastings, with the sea to the right 
and the vast Andredes-weald to the left, would be delightful, 
were it not for two abominations that block the road, a long line 
of martello towers and a longer line of railway. Nothing can 
well be uglier than the interminable row of stumpy towers, look- 
ing for all the world like so many fat chimney-pots stuck up, for 
unknown purposes in the mud. The loveliness of the chimney- 
pots is not increased by the consideration that their manufacture— 
due to the inventive genius of a noble Duke of Richmond, militia 
colonel, &c.—must have cost sundry millions, and that they have 
never served any other purpose than that of instruments of tor- 
ture, in furnishing dwellings for unhappy coastguards and 
artillerymen. An appropriate background to the martello or 
Richmond towers, is furnished by the line of railway, which runs 
along mostly on a high embankment, hugging the sea as closely as 
possible. There really seems no reason why a railway, even when 
it lies close to the sea shore, should not be made to look as well at 
least as an ordinary turnpike road ; but it is undeniable that rail- 
way contractors and engineers aim at ugliness in the abstract, 
and try hard to make their works as unsightly as possible. Not 
enough that they build grotesque barns, called stations, in every 
town and village, and throw bridges over rivers and viaducts 
across streets which are nothing but big lumps of iron screwed and 
bolted together, but they must needs disfigure the open country by 

shovelling up immense hills of sand and mud, barren like strips 
of the desert, with not so much as a blade of grass to relieve the 
eye. So it is here on the Sussex coast, and we are glad to escape 
railway architecture by seeking a path a little further inland. A 


narrow road, constantly winding, and thickly overgrown with black- 
berry bushes, hazel trees, and sweet briars, is leading slowly upward 
towards the village of Bexhill, the first notable eminence on the 
way from Pevensey to Hastings. Very likely the Conqueror 
came along this same road, after he had landed men and horse 
from his six hundred vessels in the bay. The road seems to lie 
just a little higher than the marsh formerly covered by the sea, as 
if stretched across a long range of low islands, still marked as such 
by the distinctive Saxon “ey.” Passing Pevensey sluice—pro- 
nounced “ Pemsey” by the natives—we come to Chilley, Northey, 
Hidney, and Sidley, all farms or fields on the way. But the 
country is very thinly inhabited, with unlimited range for sheep 
and black cattle, and it is not till after a good seven-mile walk, 
when approaching the grassy slopes of Bexhill, that we find our- 
selves once more in the midst of tile-covered dwellings. Bexhill is 
what is called a rising place, famous for its beautiful environs, its 
fine prospects, its pure air, and, more than for anything else, for 
its splendid bitter ale, retailed at the sign of the Bell. The bitter 
ale, we are informed by the worthy host who fills our glass, has. 
been the cause of Bexhill’s prosperity. Strangers from all parts 
of the world have passed through Bexhill, have quaffed the 
luscious draught at the Bell, and have resolved, then and there, to 
go no further—the world could offer nothing more. Scions of the 
ancient House of Grimaldi, Russian princes, with purses of immense 
weight and titles of immense length, and London poets, with 
short purses, but names likely to live long, have, our host informs 
us, put up their tents at Bexhill, resolved not to quit it again as 
long as the bitter ale lasts, together with their credit at the Bell. 
The bitter ale is really first-rate, and it is with some regret we 
turn our back upon attractive Bexhill. From here to St. Leonard's, 
a distance of about four miles, the road is made very lively by a 
stream of fair pedestrians and equestrians in flowing silks and 
muslins, eminently fitted to chase any further visions about the 
tramp of the mailed Norman host along this same fashionable 
thoroughfare, eight hundred years ago by the day. With every 
step forward the signs of watering-place civilization increase, 
until at last we are again face to face with the railway embank- 
ment, and, passing underneath, find ourselves at the beginning of 
St. Leonard’s, marked by a station distinguished by the wonder- 
ful name of Bopeep. From Bopeep to old Hastings there are two 
miles of splendid sea view to the right, and two miles of stuccoed 
architecture to the left. ‘The sea looks grand and majestic in the 
extreme from the raised esplanade, yet it is difficult to keep one’s 
eye off entirely from the immense masses of brick and plaster 
facing the ocean. Having some acquaintance with blue-books, we 
remember that there are only ninety-one individuals in the whole 
of Great Britain taxable for the sin of getting larger incomes than 
fifty thousand a year from their respective trades and professions ; 
and looking at these two miles of mansions, we lose our faith 
alike in blue-books, income-tax payers, and income-tax collectors. 
It is a relief to get away from this great watering-place mystery 
into old Hastings, where fishermen are mending their nets on the 
beach, where shrimps with tea are a luxury, where the air is full 
of the perfume of dried herrings, and where the South-Eastern 
Railway Company has built a station on the exact spot chosen for 
encampment by William the Conqueror. 





DISINFECTANTS. 

STORY has been going the round of the newspapers of a 
French mayor who apparently wished to dramatize a 
telling sarcasm on the short-sightedness of the scientific men in 
their relation to epidemics. Having noticed apparently the great 
alacrity with which physicians, clergymen, and all sorts of healers 
enter into hospital schemes, provide large staffs of excellent nurses, 
and like remedial agencies for the treatment of cholera or typhus, 
when once it has arrived, and the great indifference which they 
show to adopting on any large scale measures for preventing its 
arrival, this practical wit carried out the same sort of temper to 
its true logical issue, and when warned by the Prefect to take all 
necessary precautions for Gealing with the cholera, which was ap- 
proaching his commune, he proceeded to have a commodious grave 
dug for each inhabitant of his commune, and then reported 
himself prepared against all consequences. This telling sarcasm 
came not before it was wanted. The energy with which 
the most humane in England provide all the means of meet- 
ing half-way a plague which they are even supine about 
averting, naturally suggests to a quick-witted mayor the slight 
caricature of displaying infinite energy in providing for the burial 
of victims whom he had taken no pains to have cured. In future, 





it is to be hoped that we shall think more of the best mode of 
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securing positive immunity from epidemics than even of the best 
mode of fighting them when they have once taken hold of their 
victims. Nor is this really at all impossible. A scientific writer 
of great ability, in a recent number’ of the Standard, pointed out 
how many physical remedies we have of the highest proved 
cllicacy against the infecting power of cholera and typhus and 
cattle disease, even when the poison ‘germ’ or ‘ferment’ is cer- 
tainly present which contains the creative power of the disease. 
The men of science assert that you can sometimes even destroy 
the ‘germ’ or ‘ferment’ itself while still in the atmo- 
sphere by the evaporation of carbolic acid,—in other words, 
that the disinfectant vapour chases the infecting germ through 
the atmosphere, and to a very considerable extent destroys or 
at least suspends its power. Bits of carpet soaked in carbolic 
acid and distributed in the stalls, and doses of the oily acid 
itself smeared over the horns and legs of cattle have, it is asserted, 
after repeated experiments, furnished a very complete protection 
against ‘the air-borne infection ” of the cattle plague. Scientific 
men think it probable that carbolic acid acts by suspending fer- 
mentation, and quote its efficacy in suspending the ordinary fer- 
mentation of a brewery, if by any chance the water which supplies 
it has been impregnated with carbolic acid by soakage from neigh- 
bouring gas works. ‘This acid costs about eighteenpence a gallon, 
or less if bought in large quantities, and it is estimated that 
about one teaspoonful in a couple of wine-glasses of water, daily, 
for every inhabitant, may be used to disiufect effectually the drains 
of a house during a time of epidemic. 

But carbolic acid has a very pungent and disagreeable 
smell, nor are the best authorities certain whether it really 
destroys, or only suspends, the fermentation of the specific 
poison of cholera, typhus, and cattle plague. It seems that its use 
preserved herds of cattle from the rinderpest which were 
suurrounded by the plague on every side, and that after its dis- 
continuance the very flocks which had been preserved by it from 
infection fell victims to the plague ; but some chemists and micro- 
scopists think that it does not destroy the poison, but only para- 
lyzes it for a time. However this may be, its very unpleasant 
sinell makes carbolic acid more suitable for cattle than for human 
beings. Oxen, and cows cannot object to, or at least cannot pro- 
test against, squares of strongly flavoured carpet in their stalls, 
nor against the smearing of the acid over their horns and hoofs, 
but it is not likely that even poor people will be easily induced 
to carpet their rooms or anoint themselves in this fashion. And 
for human beings accordingly science recommends the use either 
of the sulphate or chloride of iron in preference to carbolic acid, 
or even in connection with it. The especial value of these salts 
lies in their neutralizing the ‘‘ excessive alkalinity to which sewage 
teuds, and in which cholera revels,” and in their destructive power 
for the lower forms of vegetable and animal life. The acid in them 
neutralizes the alkali in sewage, and the oxide which remains goes 
on transferring its oxygen to the organic matter, and so purifying 
it, taking up fresh oxygen meantime from the surrounding air. 
One proof adduced of the animosity of these salts of iron to the 
lower forms of life, is the extraordinary absence of traces of organic 
life in those strata of the old and new red sandstones, which are 
reddened by oxide of iron. Bristol, Manchester, and Oxford, as 
well as many German towns, are now disinfected pretty thoroughly 
by sulphate of iron. Sulphate of iron, in other words ‘green cop- 
peras,” is sold at the rate of 3s. a cwt., or 60s. a ton, and the 
simplest way of using it ix ordinary houses is to dissolve green 
copperas in the cistern of water supplying the water-closet, in 
about the proportion of one pound to every gallon.’ 

Chloride of lime, says one authority, is the best deodorizer, but 
by no means the best disinfectant. ‘hat popular view of cholera 
which led the epitaph writer in Lambourne Churchyard to put 
up on the tombstone of a cholera victim,— 


* In the morning I went forth well, 
Brought home death took by a smell,” 
is not supported by science, and chemists say that to destroy the 
evil smell is not more necessarily to destroy the poison of sewage, 
than ‘the destruction of a monitor lizard is the destruction of 
the crocodile’of whose presence it warns us.” A mixture of foul 
organic gases can have its odoriferous factors separated from it 
without suffering any sensible diminution either of its volume, 
or, a3 we must suppose, of its virulence. Chloride of lime is 
itself an irritating substance, is dear, is one which moistens mor- 
tared walls, and, above all, is alkaline, that is, so far favours 
choleraic fermentation. Even for disinfecting clothing, chloride of 
lime, hitherto so often employed, seems not to be the best sub- 
stance, and ‘Burnett's or Crewe’s solutions of chloride and sulphate 





of zinc” are thought much more effectual. They leave no stains 
of rust, though, like iron salts, they are “ acidifiers.” But the 
best disinfectant of clothing is heat up to the boiling or baking 
point, and applied for some little time. Charcoal and ashes and 
other absorbent substances are useful as disinfectants in proportion 
to their absorbing power. But as it is mainly their porousness 
which makes them useful, so their power is in direct proportion to 
their quantity, and the house of a poor man with a large family 
will of course need far more disinfection than the ashes of his 
frugal fires supply. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
VI.—Tue Towns or THE West. 

OME of the early Saxon towns were built on or near the site of 
Roman cities and stations, as in the case of Exeter, Cirencester, 
Bath, &c. But generally speaking, the Roman cities, which we 
learn from Gildas had been most of them deserted by the Britons 
during the earlier Saxon invasions, and not reoccupied even when 
(at the time he wrote) those attacks had ceased, were left in their 
half ruinous condition, to become quarries for the builders of the 
next period, and then gradually to disappear under natural 
accumulations of earth and vegetation. ‘The Saxons preferred 
building for themselves on other spots and on a different plan. 
“The fortress,” says Mr. Kemble, “ required by a simple agri- 
cultural people is not a massive pile, with towers and curtains, 
devised to resist the attacks of reckless soldiers, the assault of 
battering trains, the sap of skilful engineers, or the slow reduction 
of famine. A gentle hill, covered with a slight earthwork, or even 
a stout hedge, and capacious enough to receive all who require 
protection, suflices to repress the sudden invasions of marauding 
enemies, unfurnished with materials for a siege or provisions to 
carry on a blockade. Here and there such may have been found 
within the villages or on the border of the Mark, tenanted perhaps by 
the earl or noble, with his countess, and thus unitiny the characters 
of the mansion and the fortress. Arouud such a dwelling were con- 
gregated the numerous poor and unfree settlers, who obtained a 
scanty and precarious living on the chieftain’s land, as well as the 
idlers whom his luxury, his ambition, or his ostentation attracted 
to his vicinity. Here, too, may have been found the rude manu- 
facturers whose craft supplied the wants of the castellan and his 
comrades, who may gradually and by slow experience have dis- 
covered that the outlying owners also could sometimes offer a 
market for their productious, and who, as matter of favour, could 
obtain permission from the lord to exercise their skill on behalf of 
his neighbours. Similarly round the church or the cathedral must 
bodies of men have gathered, glad to obtain its protection, share 
its charities, aud aid in ministering to its wants. (The growth 
of a city round a monastery is well instanced iu the case of 
Bury St. Edmund's.) I hold it undeniable that these people 
could not feed themselves, and equally so that food would 
find its way to them; that the neighbouring farmer —instead 
of confining his cultivation to the mere amount necessary 
for the support of his household or the discharge of the Royal 
dues —would on their account produce and accumulate a capital, 
through which he could obtain from them articles of commerce 
and enjoyment which he had neither the leisure nor the skill to 
make. In this way we may trace the growth of barter, and the 
most important habit of resorting to fixed spots for commercial 
and social purposes. In this process the lord had himself a direct 
and paramount interest,” as it indirectly swelled his wealth and 
importance. With the growth of commerce and the extension 
of outside relations independence of local influences would 
follow, and the power of the lord would gradually cease to be 
paramount. ‘ The first settlers on a noble’s land may have been 
unfree ; serfs and oppressed labourers from other estates may have 
been glad to take refuge among them, but in this unmixed state 
they did not long remain. ‘There is no doubt that freemen 
gradually united with them under the lord’s protection or in his 
alliance, that strangers sojourned among them in hope of profits 
from traffic, and hence that a race gradually grew up in whom 
the orig inal feelings of the several classes survived in a greatly 
modified form. ‘To this, though generally so difficult to trace 
step by step, we owe the difference of the urban government in 
different cities ; distinctions in detail more frequent than is com- 
monly supposed, and which can be unhesitatingly referred to the 
earliest period #f urban existence, if not in fact, at least in prin- 
ciple ; institutions representing in a shadowy manner the dif- 
ferent conditions under which they arose, and for the most part 
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separated in the strongest contrast from the ordinary forms pre- 
valent upon the land.” ‘The inhabitants of the towns which thus 


grew up formed themselves into guilds quite distinct from the ; castle there and making it his residence. 


trading (hésa or hanse) guilds and from the guilds of crafts of later 
times, and “in each town taken together they formed a compact and 
substantial body, called in general the Burhwara, and sometimes ‘ the 
Burghers’ Club,’ and it appears that as such they were in possession 
of real property as a corporate body.” Where they could, they 
obtained a gerifa or sheriff of their own, who took the name of 
portgerifa, or burhgerifa, portreeve, or burghreeve, who admin- 
istered justice or led the trainbands to the field. Hence arose 
the cities, counties of themselves. Thus strengthened, we find the 
burghers even in the case of the powerful Athelstan, treating with 
the King ‘‘as power to power, under their portreeves and Bishop, 
engaging indeed to follow his advice, if he have any to give which 
shall be for their advantage, but nevertheless constituting their 
own guildship or commune by their own authority, on a basis of 
mutual alliance and guarantee, as to themselves seemed good.” 
Most of the towns of any consideration in the West Country, 
as we have already said, were sea-ports or river-ports, and there- 
fore owed their origin to somewhat different causes from those 
described by Mr. Kemble in the passages we have just quoted ; but 
his account no doubt applies to the inland towns, and the sea- 
ports at least organized themselves in a very similar manner. 
Dorchester and Exeter we have already mentioned as towns of 
Roman origin or on the site of Roman stations. Bridport appears 
to have been a considerable place for those days in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, containing then 120 houses subject to every 
service to the King and paying geld for five hides, and also a mint 
master, who paid to the King one mark of silver and 20 shillings 
on the change of coinage. The manor originally belonged to the 
Crown, and was for several ages held of it by the burgesses by fee- 
farm. Its prosperity chiefly arose from the hemp manufacture, the 
soil of theneighbourhood producing that commodity largely. Lyme- 
Regis had its origin in a charter granted in 774 by Cenwulf, King of 
the West Saxons, to the Church of Sherbourne of the land of one 
mansion near the west bank of the River Lim, and not far from 
the place where it falls into the sea, so that salt for the said church 
should be boiled there, for the supplying of various wants. In 
Domesday Survey Lym is divided among three owners, the Bishop 
of Salisbury, Glastonbury Abbey, and William Belet, one of the 
King’s servants. It then contained 14 ‘‘saltmen.” It made no 
figure, however, till the reign of Edward I., who granted to it the 
liberties of a haven and borough. After this time it increased 
much, and in Edward III.’s reign furnished 4 ships and 62 
mariners for the siege of Calais. After this, and during the reigns 
of Henry IV. and V., it was much impoverished by attacks from 
the French and other casualties. In Elizabeth’s time it was 
scarcely reputed a seaport town or haven, and chiefly inhabited by 
fishermen. It, however, revived again, and at the close of the 
seventeenth century was again a considerable port, frequented by 
wealthy merchants, who built good houses. But the wars with the 
French from that time once more greatly reduced it, and it is now 
chiefly known as a watering-place. ‘This may be taken as an 
example of the history of some of the smaller seaport towns. 
Oakhampton, on the north of Dartmoor, or Monk-Oakhampton, 
as it has been called from the time of Domesday Book, must have 
been founded by some church, but in the time of the Survey the 
manor belonged to Baldwin de Brion, lord of the barony of 
Oakhampton, who held it in demesne. Crediton, on the River 
Credy, in the north of the Vale of Exeter, was evidently a place 
of considerable importance in Saxon times, 18 no less than 12 
Bishops had their seats there between the years 924 and 1049, 
when the see was removed to Exeter. It was also one of the 
principal seats of the woollen manufacture from its first introduc- 
tion into this country. The serge market was removed hence to 
Exeter in this reign of Queen Elizabeth, but the manufacture of 
serges continued to be extensive till after a great fire in 1743. 
*‘ Very notable,” says Risdon, ‘* has been this town for her birth- 
child, Winifrid, surnamed Boniface,” who became Archbishop of 
Metz. He converted many of the Hessians, Thuringians, and 
Frisians to Christianity,” and was “‘ canonized a saint.” He was 
several times employed as Papal Legate, but was eventually mur- 
dered by the Frisians and buried in Fulda Abbey, which he had 
founded. He lived in the middle of the eighth century. Tiverton— 
Two-ford-town—so called from its situation between the rivers Exe 
and Loman, is built on the side of a gently sloping hill. It was only 
a village in Alfred’s time, but had twelve tythings belonging 
to it, and was governed by a Portreeve. . The whole hundred 
of Tiverton in the reign of Edward the Confessor was held of 


that King by his vassals. Under the Normans the honour was, 





granted to the Rivers family, afterwards Earls of Devon. A con- 
siderable increase took place in its population on its Earl building a 
It was one of the first 
to establish a woollen manufacture. In 1500, on the cessation of 
the Wars of the Roses, this manufacture became very important 
in Devonshire. In the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, Tiverton 
made a sudden stride, and doubled its population in thirty years, 
becoming then the principal place in Devonshire for the woollen 
manufacture. A pestilence and a great fire in 1598 checked it 
for a time, but in ten or twelve years it had so far recovered as to 
be called ‘ the chief market town of the West and nurse of the 
country.” Dartmouth is most remarkably situated, from the bay 
which the river forms at its mouth—the entrance of the Dart into 
it, and its exit into the sca appearing from many points closed up 
by the folding of the banks, which rise into high wooded hills, so 
as to make the bay resemble a lake, forming a natural roadstead 
for shipping. The place originally consisted of three distinct 
villages, Clifton, Dartmouth, and Hardness. It does not appear 
in Saxon times, but we mention it here, not only because it is 
more convenient to comprehend these towns of the West Country 
in one general view, but also because it illustrates a stage in the 
history of towns. The manor was granted by William the Con- 
queror to Judhael de Totnais, from whom it passed through two 
other families to the ‘Tewksburys, merchants, and they released 
it to the use of the town in the fifteenth of Edward III. The Crown 
seems to have resumed it, and granted part of it about this time 
to Guy de Brion. In the reign of Edward IV. it belonged to the 
Crown, and was granted first to Neville, Lord Faulconbridge, and 
then to the Duke of Clarence. Again escheating to the Crown, it was 
given by Henry VIII. to the Carews, and again in Mary’s reign 
forfeited to the Crown. Queen Elizabeth in the twenty-third of her 
reign granted it to three persons—Downing, Asheton, and Robert 
Peter, and from the two latter it came to the Corporation. In 1243 
William de Cantilupe agreed with the burgesses of Dartmouth that 
a market should be held weekly on Wednesiay and on other days, 
for which a fine was then paid. By a charter of Edward IIL.’s in 
1342 to the burgesses of the three towns, the right was granted 
of choosing a Mayor, of holding pleas, &c. The lord of the town 
seems to have been jealous of these new rights, for in 1344 we 
find an agreement confirmed by the King that the Mayor should 
be sworn before the steward of Guy de Brion, and that they should 
hold pleas jointly. By the Subsidy roll of 1377 it appears that 
there were then 506 persons in the town of Dartmouth above the 
age of fourteen exclusive of clergy and mendicants, who paid no 
poll-tax. It was a port for the woollen manufactures of Ash- 
burton, and in connection with what we have already said of the 
early tin trade it is significant that in the fourteenth of Richard LI. 
the town obtained an Act of Parliament that no tin should be 
exported out of the realm but from the port of Dartmouth, but this 
Act was repealed in the Parliament of the next year. The fleet 
for the Holy Land is said to have assembled here in 1190, and 
Dartmouth contributed 31 ships and 757 mariners to Edward III.’s 
Calais expedition. The French attacked it, but were repulsed in 
1404, but it was not till 1481 that Edward IV. agreed with the 
town for the building of a strong tower at the entrance of the har- 
bour to protect it. Plymouth, at the confluence of the Tamar 
and the Plym, is said to have borne the name of Tameorwerth, in 
the Saxon times, then to have been called after the Conquest South 
Town or Sutton, and in the reign of Edward J. Sutton Prior 
or Sutton Valletort, part of the town being then on the lands of 
the Prior of Plympton and part on those of the Valletort family. 
In Henry VI.’s reign, however, it was called Plym-mouth. ‘Till 
the reign of Henry II. it was a mere fishing-place. In the reign 
of Henry III. great privileges were granted to the Prior of 
Plympton, and he henceforth became the real lord of the 
place. Edward I. tried vainly to deprive him of his privileges, 
but a jury in 1313 confirmel them to him on payment 
to the Crown of a fine farm rent annually of 29/. 6s. 8d. 
Among these privileges are enumerated leasing of houses as lord 
of the fee, having a manor view of frank-pledge, assize of bread 
and beer, a ducking-stool and pillory, and the right of fishery of 
the waters from the entrance of Catwater to the head of the river 
Plym. In Edward III.’s reign John of Eltham, Earl of Cornwall, 
got the manor into his hands, and a sharp contest ensued with 
the Prior, but a special jury again decided in favour of the latter. 
By this time Plymouth had been much enlarged by the prudence 
of the Priors of Plympton, who granted building leases for small 
fines. ‘The French now began to make attacks on it. They were 
repulsed at first, in 1338, by Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon, but 
they renewed their attacks in 1350, 1378, and 1400, and in the 
sixth of Heury LV. they landed and burnt upwards of 600 houses, 
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though they could not take the castle and the higher part of the 
town. From the effects of this catastrophe the town again dwindled 
down to the time of Henry VI. to a mere fishing-village. ‘Then, 
however, the enterprise and judgment of the Prior of Plympton 
once more led to its rebuilding and enlargement, and it again 
became a flourishing port. In this reign also (about the year 1438) 
on petition from the inhabitants, the place was incorporated as 
Plymouth, and had the right to choose a Mayor and build a wall 
round it for protection. In the fourth of Edward IV. this charter 
was confirmed and enlarged, and on payment of a fee-farm rent to 
the Prior of Plympton of 41/. and teu marks to the Prior of Bath, 
the lordship of the fee of the manor was vested in the Mayor and 
Commonalty of Plymouth,with the other privileges of the Prior of 
Plympton ; and on the dissolution of the monasteries Henry VIII. 
completely enfranchised the town, and granted fresh powers to it 
over the adjacent Church lands. In Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
through Sir Francis Drake, a new charter was granted to the 
Corporation defining its constitution more definitely; and the same 
naval hero at his own sole cost made a winding channel of nearly 
twenty-four miles in length, by which a stream of water was 
brought to the town from Dartmoor, wells being also erected 
by him at various parts for the benefit of the town. It 
suffered greatly from the plague in 1579 and 1581, the conta- 
gion being in the first instance communicated from a Smyrna ship. 
In 1588 a fleet of 120 sail assembled in Plymouth Sound, under the 
command of Lord Howard, and sailed thence to join the Exeter 
ships at Torbay, and then fight the Spanish Armada. Many natives 
of Plymouth, as well as the other western towns, served on board 
this fleet. 

On the creeks opening into the most westward estuary on 
the south coast of Cornwall are situated three rival towns, 
Truro, Penryn, and Falmouth, none of them of the very ear- 
liest date. ‘Truro began its existence perhaps about a century 
after the Conquest, and at an early period possessed rights over 
the whole waters of the estuary and its creeks; and in Eliza- 
beth’s time the Mayor still bore the title of Mayor of Falmouth as 
well. It may have been incorporated as early as between 1130 
and 1140. It became with Penzance the principal coinage 
town for the tin districts of Cornwall, and the chief export town 
for the same. Elizabeth gave it a new charter. Penryn arose in 
the latter reigns of the Tudors, and was incorporated by James I. 
Its rise was viewed with great jealousy by ‘Truro, as was that also 
of Falmouth after the year 1613. Penzance (formerly called 
Burriton) the most westerly town of England, only eleven miles 
from the Land’s End, is first mentioned in 1332, when the right to 
hold a market in the town was granted to Alice de Lisle, lady of 
the manor of Alyerton. It was incorporated in 1614. It is the 
great fishing town of the west. As the seat of a monastery and a 
convent, Bodmin belongs, if not to the British, to the very earliest 
Saxon period of Cornish history. It is a matter of dispute 
whether it was a see. In the year 1179 the burgesses paid a fine 
of 100 shillings for setting up a guild without license. Not many 
years afterwards they obtained a guild merchant from Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, with exemption from toll throughout Cornwall. 
Edward I. and Edward III. confirmed this charter, and the 
latter added the privilege of buying and selling wool and other 
merchandise without toll throughout the Earldom. Barnstable— 
whose harbour is now blocked up with mnd—is said to have been 
enfranchised by Athelstan, and was great in the reign of the 
Conqueror. ‘The origin of Saxon Taunton with King Ine we have 
already alluded to, and the accounts already given of the various 
origins of towns in the West Country will more or less apply to 
the remaining towns of importance within that area. 


THE TERRITORIAL DEMOCRACY. 
[From our Spectra CorRESPONDENT. ] 
- Woodside, Deal, Monmouth County, New Jersey, Sept. 21, 1866. 
Tue first name in the date of my letter is not that of a village, but 
of a country place or large farm, where I am passing part of my 
vacation. It lies upon the eastern shore of New Jersey, and the 
nearest railway station, between four and five miles off, is two hours 
from New York by steamboat and rail. It is little more than a 
mile in a straight line from the house to the beach, where the 
Atlautic roars without ceasing, and where there is the finest surf 
bathing in the country, though somewhat dangerous, from the size 
of the rollers and the strength of the under-tow. In sight from 
the upper windows of the house is Long Branch, of late the most 
frequeuted of our watering-places—a dreary habitation, in my 
eyes, for man or beast. A flat, treeless waste, on which, however, 
the turf comes down to the very beach, where stand a dozen or 
more huge, rectangular, flat-sided, wooden caravanseras, in which 
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respectively from 300 to 800 people sleep separately or in pairs in 
little hot rooms a dozen feet square, or eat in mass mecting in vast 
dining-halls, one of which reaches the enormous length of 600 feet. 
For these privileges, enjoyed amid the perpetual burning glare of 
sea and sand (for the hotels are directly upon the shore) together 
with that of having at pleasure eyes, and ears, and mouth filled 
with salt water, and wits confused in the comb of a breaker, about 
10,000 people at a time for the past three months have paid five 
dollars each a day, which extras and contingent expenses must 
have raised to twice or three times that sum even for the moderate. 
At a single hotel there were 350 horses in stable brought down by 
guests. Somewhat removed from these hotels are many smirking 
sea-side villas, standing without mitigation of tree or shrub in the 
very eye of the sun, in bare and shameless newness, habitations of 
thriving money-changers and dry-goods persons. But sitting here 
and looking out upon the wood skirted lawn and meadow and fields 
of waving maize which stretch far away on all sides from this house, 
you would not suspect that there was a watering-place within a 
day’s journey, hardly that there was a neighbour within an 
hour's. The place is a little more than a mile square, and on it are 
about three hundred acres of woodland, nearly half of which is 
pine forest, the rest being oak and hickory. This wood is 
cherished by the owner, a Yankee of eight generations by father’s 
and by mother’s side, as a Dutch burgomaster cherishes tulips. 
The house is invisible from any public road, although there is an 
old right of way through a fine road upon the place from which 
glimpses may be caught, at half a mile’s distance, of its chimneys 
and gables peeping out of the foliage. ‘The house itself is an 
irregular, rambling, wooden structure, without any pretence to 
architectural beauty or symmetry, built at four periods, as the 
needs of the family required. ‘The corresponding floors of no two 
of these four parts are on the same level, and in the oldest part 

ge from one of two contiguous rooms to the other involves a 
step up or down, which to the uninitiated is somewhat perilous. 
In the principal room of this part the fire-place is built across 
one corner, making the room a pentagon. ‘This room and the 
next, which is now used as a dining-room, are finished without 
ceiling, the beams overhead being exposed. From the latter 
room a gigantic fire-place, that stood out like the bastion 
of a fortress, has been recently removed. In the upper 
storey of this part, which is reachel by a dark enclosed stair- 
case, with a platform and a low step at the top that must have 
been the means of breaking many a head and spraining many 
an ancle, are high old mahogany and cherry chests of drawers, 
standing on short, slender, bandy legs, that seem to have bent under 
the weight resting on them, and covered with brass swinging 
handles; and at the head of these stairs stands a tall clock, with an 
inlaid case, over the dial of which a painted sun and moon rise 
and set. Clocks like these are much prized by the Yankee folks 
who have them, huge and cumbrous as they are. This one has 
marked the hours for this family with its sweet, rich-toned bell 
for generations. In the hall and elsewhere are antlers, upon which 
formerly fowling pieces and “ Queen’s arms” were hung. One 
over the hall door is now decorated with the Stars and Stripes, an 
undisturbed remnant of the enthusiasm awakened by the war of 
the late rebellion. One pair of these antlers, unhappily broken, 
is that of a deer shot from the very door of the house by the 
great-grand uncle of the present owner. For this was a 
great hunting region not very long ago. ‘There were English- 
men who had hunting lodges here aud lived in a great state of 
squirearchy, ‘There are old people yet in the neighbourhood who 
can remember seeing them galloping across the country after foxes 
—a feat which, if they could find the foxes, would nowadays bring 
them into speedy and close relations with the sheriff of the county. 
The new part of the house is much larger, and though very simple 
and unpretending in its appearance, adapted to a more cultivated 
style of living than the old. I notice, however, that the old part 
is not only more substantially and thoroughly built than the new, 
but that it exhibits a greater care for beauty. For instance, the 
exposed edge of every one of the clap-boards with which the original 
house is covered is finished with an ornamental moulding, which 
appears nowhere else here, and which I do not remember having 
seen upon any house built within the last two or three generations. 
Above the windows of the ground floor, on both sides of the house, 
projects a small roof or shed, about two feet deep, giving some 
shelter from sun and weather, and looking like a connecting link 
between the penthouse roofs of the old timber houses in the Old 
Home, and the broad piazzas that are now built round country 
houses here, as for instance, upon the modern part of this house. 
On one side of the house at a little distance is a pear orchard, 





containing 450 trees, producing fruit of the most delicious varieties 
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in high perfection; and around this is a hedge, about five feet high, 
of Osage orange, a shrub luxuriantly and beautifully green, but 
armed with cruel thorns, and which is impenetrable to man, beast, 
or boy. There are many of these hedges in this neighbourhood, 
the soil and air of which are well suited to the shrub. In the rear, 
not far off, is a nursery in which are 600 locust trees. This tree 
is highly prized here, not only for its beauty as a shade tree, but 
for its timber, which is singularly hard and heavy, and from its 
indestructibility by dampness and insects is invaluable for posts. 
Rowdies fear it, for it is used almost exclusively for policemen’s 
clubs. But down here the need of policemen or constables seems 
hardly to be felt. The doors and windows stand always open and 
unwatched. At night some show is made of shutting the hall 
door for form’s sake, but the windows on the very ground floor 
are left open. 

The country around is filled with farms, very few if any of 
which, however, are as large as this. There are no manufac- 
tories; no mills of any kind except grist and saw mills. All the 
people here are agriculturists. Who they are, that is, of what 
blood, may be gathered from their names. In looking over the 
county map which hangs in the dining room, I noticed these as 
the most frequently occurring names of proprietors :—Throck- 
morton, Woolley, Sylvester, Chamberlain, Trueax, Coslies, Apple- 
gate, White, Herbert, Howland, and Jeffrey. Perhaps the 
readers of the Spectator will not find these names very foreign in 
their sound. ‘The villages around are Holmdale, Freehold, 
Shrewsbury, Fair Haven, Red Bank, Blue Ball, Colt’s Neck, the 
Pole, and, alas! Lower Squankum. Where Upper Squankum 
is, and to what it owes its elevation, I have not yet discovered. 
Just on the other side of the county is the old battle-field of 
Monmouth, which was nearly lost on our part by General 
Lee, and which is noted as the only place at which Washington 
is recorded to have given way to his temper even to swearing 
in public. He, however, was able to recover his army from the 
consequences of Lee's blundering or treachery. Most of the people, 
not only of this part of the county, but of all this part of the 
State, have lived here, father and son, agricultural folk, for gene- 
rations. ILere the native farm hand is still to be hired, and even 
that rarity, a Yankee house servant, is found. The buxom, red- 
cheeked, pink-armed damsel, with redundant bust, who brings me 
my cup of tea at breakfast, is a Yankee. She will ‘live out” here 
among her own people, but she would not do it in New York, or 
in any place where she would be mixed up with Irish servants. 
Yet another servant here is Irish, and has lived twenty-six years 
with her present mistress, and the cook, named Sophy Trusty—the 
latter name doubtless recording the faithfulness of a slave father 
or mother—is a portly negress, as black as the ace of spades. I 
saw her but just now prim in her bright bandanna turban, and 
very slipshod and shuffling as to her feet, after the negro 
manner, walking round the circular walk before the house 
with the toddling baby of the house, his little pink-white hand 
in her broad black one, and his golden curls, blue eyes, and 
rosy cheeks thrown out in relief against her huge black arm. She 
was indulging herself in the little luxury of a promenade, and 
she did it with an air of amusing dignity. The male factotum of 
the place, whose cottage stands about a rifle-shot from the house, 
is a slab-sided, slouching, sharp-featured man, who lives in a 
slouched hat, and who is about the only person about here whom 
the unprejudiced British traveller would pick out as a Yankee. 
Ile does pretty much as he pleases, and really rules the house- 
hold in small matters. He speaks of, but not to, the owner of 
the place as ‘‘ John,” reflecting doubtless that the latter is only 
about thirty years old and is still a bachelor, whereas he is fifty 
and a family man. He is a difficult person to throw off the track. 
He complained one day of severe headache, and one of. the family 
recommended him to take a blue pill. He took four, with a cor- 
responding dose of castor-oil, and made his appearance as usual 
next morning, replying to inquiries after his health that he was 
‘‘as pert asa wren.” Habits are simple here, and phraseology, 
too, in a certain class. A woman in the neighbourhood was to 
have come here to work, but her daughter came in her ,stead, 
saying that her mother ‘“*had been up a tree picking cherries 
on sheers [shares], an fell down an hurt herself scandalous.” Just 
down the road is the house of a small farmer, whose wife has so 
many little children and so much work to do, that when she 
scours her milk-pans she takes the children with her and sets 
them up on a high shelf in a row, like penguins on a rock. There 
she has them under her eye, or rather over it, while she works, 
and they dare not fight or cut capers, lest they should fall off 
the shelf. Poor woman! In a .corresponding position in Eng- 





land she would have a stout wench or two at least to help her in 
her household and dairy work, for her husband owns his little 
farm of thirty acres. But she cannot afford that here, and go 
she bears all the trials of maternity and of servitude together, 
while at the same time she feels the spur of intelligence, and is 
galled by a sense of equality with her neighbours. I have often 
thought that, out of slavery, one of the hardest lots in life igs 
that of the wife of a small Yankee farmer in the present gene- 
ration. This woman’s husband, who does all the out-door, as she 
does all the indoor work upon his little farm, is as independent, as 
self-reliant, and as self-possessed as the master of Woodside. 
You could buy the vote of one about as easily as you could 
that of the other. When they meet it is as perfect equals, and 
without a thought about their relative position on either side. 
But they meet very rarely, and the little farmer would never 
think of such a thing as going to Woodside to make a visit. 
Because he is poor? No, many of the visitors at Woodside are 
as poor ashe. What is the distinction, then? Upon what is it 
grounded, and how is it enforced? It is simply that of inherited 
culture. Very few men in this country live in their grandfathers’ 
houses, but still fewer lose their inheritance in a grandfather's 
culture. ‘The consequent distinction enforces itself by the at- 
tractive power of affinity in manners, tastes, and habits, and the 
exercise of the most democratic of all rights, the right of choosing 
one’s company. 

There are many guests here now, and at table there come 
together people with these names,—Corlies, Wharton, Haydock, 
White, Barker, Hallowell, Penrose, ‘Tilton, Mease, all Yankees 
by generations of descent. For the last rare old English surname 
see Camden’s /temains. It is the family name of Pierce Butler, 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler’s husband, who changed it on the 
inheritance of property. On my walk the other morning, I met 
a white-headed, chubby-checked urchin, at whom my dog sniffed 
suspiciously. ‘‘ What’s your name, my lad?” ‘Jack Cade.” 
“Who's yeur father?” ‘John Cade, that keeps the mill.” ‘Are 
you the Jack Cade that Iden killed?” ‘ Whaat?” ‘ Are you 
the Jack Cade that Iden killed?” ‘*Dunno. Guess I beant: 
‘mlive yet.” Notice that he did not call his father the miller, but 
said that he kept the mill. ‘This is a characteristic trait. A man 
here does not sink his personality in his occupation. Ie does not 
put up “* cheesemonger and bacon factor ” on his sign, unless he has 
but newly arrived from the old country. He merely puts up his 
name, with ‘‘ cheese and bacon” after it. On another walk, I saw 
on a little cottage a sign, ‘‘ Mrs. Golden, milliner,” and I thought 
of that Mother Golden who the biographers of Shakespeare tell us 
lived near the poet in London, engaged in not a very reputable 
occupation. ‘These names are no fabrication of mine. I mention 
them, as I have mentioned the others in this letter, because it seems 
tome sometimes as if Englishmen looked to find Hiawatha, Mudje- 
keewis, Sambo, Quashee, Minehaha, Pat McShane, Walk-in-the- 
Water, and Hans Pumpernickel, with perhaps Sam Slick, round our 
dinuer-tables, speaking by some mysterious dispensation a strange 
and uucouth dialect of the English language. My own aunt twenty- 
five years ago had difliculty in persuading people in England that 
she was an ** American,” because of her bright, golden, wavy hair, 
her fair brow, and rosy cheeks, aud because she ‘ spoke such pure 
English.” If she had been a long, raw-boned, swarthy creature, 
with lank black locks hanging about her ears, like some English- 
womeri [I have seen, she would have had no difliculty, I suppose, 
in spite of her English. 
A YANKEE, 





BISHOP COLENSO’S COMPROMISE. 

‘To pray to Christ, as well as through Him, jostles 

With Scripture and the usage of the Apostles ; 

But I'm prepared to do so just for unity 

And concord in this Anglican community, 

So long as, like our Prayer Book, you'll be thrifty 

In such-like forms, and use but one in fifty. 

Don’t multiply them, like some hymns unwise.” 

So seems the Bishop of Natal to advise,— 

A precious peace-maker, who might no doubt 

From sad dissensions elsewhere help us out ; 

For when with Roman Catholics we meet, 

Why should we not the Virgin Mary greet 

And other saints with just a prayer or two, 

Amid the quota which to God is due, 

If Christian doctrine have not strictly shown 

Whom we should pray to and whom let alone ? 

Cc. B. C. 
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HYMNS AND 'THEIR AUTHORS.* 

Mr. Mutter has a very just impression that hymns of any beauty 
and power, more even than other lyrical poems of equal beauty or 
power, gain greatly in the fascination for the imagination of the 
reader when you can trace them to their personal origin in the 
character and special circumstances of the nature which gave birth 
to them. He is undoubtedly often right. But with the increase of 
fascination thus gained by the poem there may be not unfrequently 

loss of specific effect in the hymn. The lesson conveyed by a 
deeper knowledge of the personnel of mosi of the greater hymn 
writers is, like almost all those conveyed by our deeper knowledge 
of religious questions, one calculated indeed to deepen awe, but to 
impress us also, still more profoundly than before, with the mystery 
that envelops the answers to even the purest craving for divine 
light. Cowper's hymns, for instance, as Mr. Miller justly enough 
indicates, gain infinitely in beauty and depth when we see the sad 
interior of that tender, melancholy, yet playful and innocent spirit 
from which the passionate craving for divine light went forth. ‘Thus, 
when we read, with this help, the well known verses, of no great 
power in themselves, on the mystery of God’s government, the 
hymn, we mean, ending with the line about God being *‘ His own 
interpreter,” and “ behind a frowning Providence hiding a smil- 
ing face,” or the hymn on the intervals of peace which a believer 
enjoys,— , : 
* Sometimes a light surprises 

The Christian while he sings : 

It is the Lord who rises, 

With healing on His wings,” 
—when we read such hymns with a full knowledge of the fluc- 
tuating lights and shadows that chased each over that fragile 
nature, we find in them a pathos and a beauty which the words 
alone would convey in very much slighter measure. The picture 
suggested is infinitely more touching than any hymn without 
that personal background could present. But the knowledge 
of Cowper's history suggests sad thoughts and _perplexities 
which diminish the immediate stimulus which the hymn 
affords to spiritual trust. This is not only due to the remem- 
brance of the thickening clouds which drew together, with 
fewer and fewer partings, as his life drew towards a close. 
For, to think of him petting his hares, rambling with his spaniel 
beside the Ouse in search of water-lilies, reading his verses to 
Mrs. Unwin, laughing with child-like glee over the story of John 
Gilpin,—a man, in short, in every way adapted to find his fullest 
happiness in the mild humour and tender poetry of quiet domestic 
life, had only his spiritual nature been at peace,—-shattering his 
gentle nature against the systematic divinity of John Newton, and 
crushed beneath the belief that a distinct spiritual assurance of 
pardon was needful for him, and was not often to be extorted from 
the silent skies,—-to think of him able to enjoy God's love in such 
sweet and delicate minutiz of creation, and yet doubting it 
because he could not distinguish clearly between the natural and 
the supernatural assurances of it, adds at once a new depth to the 
yearning of his prayers, and a new mystery to the awful Provi- 
dence which did not speak to him out of the whirlwind. Such 
tender joy in solitude as Cowper sometimes exquisitely expressed, 
hasa tendency perhaps, when taken up by those who know his fate, 
to make them ask bitterly why the fountains of that joy were so 
soon dried up :— 

“Far from the world, O Lord! I flee, 
From strife and tumult far, 


From scenes where Satan wages still 
His most successful war. 

“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee. 

“There, if Thy spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 
Oh! with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God. 

“ Thero like a nightingale she pours 
Her solitary lays, 
Nor asks a witness for her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise.” 


Why, one cannot but ask, were the heavens so often dark and cold 
above such a tender flower as this? Why were these moments of 
joy so transient, and the gloom of the last years so impenetrable ? 
Is there a dark necessity which limits even the intercourse of God 





_* Our Hymns, their Authors and Origin. Being Biographical Sketc\es of nearly 
~~ liu .dred of the prince pal Psalm and Uymn Writers, with Notes on their Psalins 
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with Hischildren? Is it only here and there that even the purest 
natures find a favouring hour when a shaft is opened through the 
dark canopy, and they can see the supreme light? Such perplexi- 
ties must come with the knowledge of the personal origin of 
hymns like Cowper’s; and yet that knowledge not only adds 
infinite depth to the tones of his melancholy and gratitude, but 
brings more powerfully than ever before us the deep yearning of 
man for direct converse with that Eternal Word with whom 
Cowper, though created apparently to interpret the trivial and 
limited beauties of quiet Nature and an innocent domestic life, 
was incessantly engaged in wrestling for a blessing. The knowledge 
of the poet turns for us his hymns intosomething much deeper and 
much sadder than mere hymns, yet bearing much more emphatic 
evidence to the need of a real communion between man and God, 
and to the hindrances (other than moral hindrances) to its free 
enjoyment. ‘They gain something of tragic meaning, which raises 
their influence over the imagination, and yet diminishes their spell 
as hymns. The horizon they call up before us suddenly widens ; 
they seem the outpouring of a heart seeking, often in vain, more 
and more in vain as life went on, to obtain from God an answer 
that it could clearly hear and understand ; yet as the gloom deepens 
the cry becomes more heartrending, and we tremble to realize 
that prayers so true and piteous can go up to Heaven without 
wringing any immediate reply from the Almighty love. A con- 
gregation clearly realizing the despair of Cowper's clouded intellect 
in his last years, could scarcely use his words of sweet and solemn 
hope without a shiver of trembling sadness. Something of the 
same complexity of impression is produced by the study of Madame 
Guyon’s sad life, though Mr. Miller has given us too brief and im- 
perfect a glimpse of it to betray its spiritual secrets to those who 
have not read her own account of them. 

It is otherwise, no doubt, with some hymn writers. Charles 
Wesley, who was certainly more of a true poet than any other 
English hymn writer whose whole poetical power has been con- 
centrated in this one department of poetry, has nothing in his 
character or history that does not rather add to the effect of what 
he wrote not only as poetry, but also as a religious influence. What 
Mr. Miller has to tell us, both of Charles Wesley's general life and 
of the special origin of some of his beautiful hymns, adds to their 
interest rather as hymns than as poems, for his religious life, intense 
asit was, ran smoothly and deeply in the missionary channel. ‘Thus, 
there is a touch of fresh colour given to one of his hymns in learn- 
ing that the hymn on Jeremiah xxiii., 29, “‘Isnotmy word .... 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces ?” and beginning, — 

“Come, O Thou all-victorious Lord! 
Thy power to us make known, 
Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 
And break these hearts of stone,” 
—was written for the stone-quarry men of Portland, Dorsetshire ; or 
that that beginning, ‘See how great a flame aspires,’ was written 
in the time of the author's success among the Newcastle colliers, 
and suggested by the great fires which lighted up that gloomy 
district at night. In the case of Wesley and several of the 
German hymn writers, there is no spiritual paradox opened out 
by the better knowledge of their mind and life. And the 
same is not only the case with Dr. Watts, but so much the 
case, that the knowledge of this good and narrow little hymn 
manufacturer as he really was, takes away all poetical illusion 
from such of his hymns as have any. You see too clearly 
the limitation’of the nature which produced them. There is 
a self-satisfaction, a shrill spiritual complacency, running through 
almost all his hymns, reminding us of the model good boy of the 
eighteenth century, the ‘ Harry Sandford’ of the pulpit, and which 
explains the absence of those deeper shadows and softer lights 
which the private history of a religious poet throws over his lyrics. 
The truth is that with very few exceptions Dr. Watts wrote 
nothing that could be called poetry, and this is brought home to 
any one who had not discerned it already, when his thoughts are 
seen in the undress of his ordinary prose. He wrote verses here 
and there indeed which rise quite above the level of his usual shrill 
and didactic enthusiasm. When he says,— 
“In Thee what endless wonders meet, 
What various glory shines! 
The crossing rays too fiercely beat 
Upon our fainting minds,” 
he rises quite out of himself into something like true vision. But 
in general his hymns, like a good part of the age in which he 
wrote, had a pious but petty egotism in them that is the antithesis 
of true poetry. 
“ When I with pleasing wonder stand 
And all my frame survey,” 
is a sort of versification of Paley’s argument from the design visible 
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in the structure of the human body, and gives us a painfully graphic 
impression of the Doctor meditating in his shower bath, and hold- 
ing a sort of moral inquest on his own majestic limbs, considered 
as his personal contribution to the data for religious belief. 

No doubt in the case of many, perhaps most, of the writers 
named and briefly characterized by Mr. Miller, the religious im- 
pression produced by what is known of their thoughts and lives 
would be simple, and not widely divergent from that left by their 
hymns. But yet the higher we go in the intellectual range of 
these writers, the more complex and the more chequered with light 
and shade difficult to reconcile, is the true spiritual lesson of their 
religious poems. 

Take the case of one whom Mr. Miller, writing with reference 
to a special hymn-book of sufficiently comprehensive, but still not 
quite universal poetical catholicity, has not included,—Dr. New- 
man,—and notice what a range of complicating meaning is added 
to perhaps the most beautiful hymn in the language when we 
recall fully the character and career of its author, and the circum- 
stances under which he has himself told us that it was composed. 
The following hymn has beauty enough indeed without this per- 
sonal background, but with it, to the beauty of thought and 
language is added a vision of men and things which not only 
embodies the thought in living scenes and actions, but forces on us 
the inward question, ‘ how was this prayer for light answered ?’— 

— a, ae, wae the encircling gloom, 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
Tho distant scene,—one step enough for me! 
“T was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Should’st lead me on! 
I loved to choose and seo my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will; remember not past years! 
“So long Thy power hath led me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O'er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 
When we remember that this prayer for guiding light was uttered 
by the great leader of the Romanist reaction in the first excite- 
ment of ‘* sounding on his dim and perilous way” into unknown 
seas,—that it came from a heart feverish with resentment against 
the success of the then recent Liberal effervescence in France,— 
that he wrote it becalmed in a little orange boat in the straits of 
Bonifazio, sighing for a breeze that might take him to Marseilles 
on his homeward way, lying under the shadow of the wild 
Corsican mountains which recalled the birth-place of Napoleon’s 
godless ambition, and his heart all on fire with the desire to pro- 
claim a spiritual power the very autithesis of this restless revolu- 
tionary liberalism (as he held it), a power that might both stir up 
supine England and control irritable France,—when we re- 
member all this, we cannot even enter into the beauty of 
the prayer itself, without asking ourselves what this prayer 
in his case really implied, and how far it was truly answered. 
Did not the ‘light’ he craved lead him onward into the 
mazes of a false system and a falling Church? And could any | 
one who knew the origin of this exquisite hymn, use it now 
with confidence that it would be answered by a truer light leading 


us away from authoritative ecclesiastical guidance into the direct | 


knowledge of living truth? We ourselves believe that the prayer was 
absolutely pure, and that the light which answered it did lead its | 
author into deeper truth, while apparently involving him in a false 
system. Noone who has read his late writings can doubt that he has | 
since grasped the spirit of a more truly catholic faith, even though it 
seem within the lines of the dogmatic Roman Church, than he had 
then attained in the comparative liberty outside it. And doubtless 
others like him may gain more truth out of seeming error than they 
ever held under a truer external form. But then this only illus- 
trates the more the subtleties aud complexities of our real relation 
to God; and all this, if realized by ordinary persons, would dis- 


hearten them from throwing themselves fully into the words of a} 


prayer which seemed at least to be breathed forth in darkness, and 
to lead him who first uttered it into spiritual slavery. 

On the whole, while we thank Mr, Miller heartily for this volume 
of biographical insight into the lives of the chief composers of our 
hymns, we are inclined to think that the deeper we plunge into the 
real spiritual scenery in which our religious lyrics take their origin, 
the more of mystery will there seem to be in the communion 
between God and man, and the less shall we feel disposed to explain 
in any dogmatic, or even closely defined avay, the faith which 





we must all cherish if we are to use hymns in common at 
all, that the expression of our genuine emotions does affect God, 
ond provokes from Him some better answer than we can ask op 
think. The lives of the greater hymn writers are far more touch- 
ing than their own hymns, and enlarge indefinitely the mystery 
and scope of the spirit of trust which their own hymns would 
suggest. 





WHICH SHALL IT BE?* 


THERE is some power, and there may be much promise, in this 
novel, if it be a first effort, as the absence of any reference to 
other works on the title-page would seem to suggest. We say 
‘there may be much promise,’ for it is very far from generally 
true in the present day that an author who succeeds, or to a con- 
siderable extent succeeds, once in fiction will make any progress, 
and not rather fall back, in subsequent attempts. We could name 
many first novels of great ability which have had no successors 
worthy to be called such. One of the most artistic stories of this 
generation, A Lost Love, by Ashford Owen, has never, we believe, 
had a successor at all. The author of George Geith, again, seems, 
as far as we can see at present, to have nearly exhausted herself 
in her first attempt. Mrs. Marsh, who has written many very 
trashy novels and a few rather clever ones, has never yet 
reached again the level she attained in the best of the Two Old 
Men’s Tales, the Admiral’s Daughter. Mr. Savage never wrote 
anything so good as The Falcon Family, and certainly The 
House by the Churchyard ig far away the cleverest of Mr. 
Le Fanu’s eerie and strongly spiced tales. Still, if this be a 
first, or nearly a first effort, as seems probable, and if the talent 
of the author is of the kind that does not depend on personal 
experience for its impetus, but springs from the genuine creative 
instinct, as may very possibly be the case here, then the author of 
Which Shall 1t Be? undoubtedly shows traces of talent enough to 
raise considerable hopes for the future. ‘There is an incomplete- 
ness and rawness about the execution which looks like young work. 
The story flags a good deal and almost stands still in parts, and 
without any sufficient charm or piquancy in the style to reconcile 
you to its standing still. It is crowded with characters imperfectly 
sketched, which seem to fill up the canvass without satisfying the 
eye, and there are instances not only of imperfect drawing, but of 
what seems to us false drawing. Still the principal character in 
the book, the heroine, is an original one, —the sort of heroine Shelley 
would havedelighted in, full of sweetness and tenderness, with revolu- 
tionary instincts, a deep scepticism of the traditional authority of 
old social usages and an eager impulse at times to throw them off, 
—what, in short, Shelley's Cythna in The Revolt of Islam might 
have been, if reduced from a myth to the scale of reality, and 
accommodated with the oppressive necessity of earning her own 
bread amidst a society of native-born and carefully bred English 
‘¢ Philistines.” Madeline Digby is of half Irish blood, though she 
has never lived in Ireland or even known it, and she is partly edu- 
cated in France. The former circumstance is supposed to give her 
the nature which the latter helps to develop, and we have rarely 
met with a character better conceived, though at times the true out- 
line of it is lost in the details of ordinary heroinism. ‘ Hers was 
the very type of mind,” says the author; ‘‘ that has in all ages pro- 
| duced revolt, that is, reform—a pure, bright, yet subtle intelligence, 
| a loving heart, a most dauntless spirit, ready by nature to question 
every assertion, not recklessly or irreverently, but by an irrepres- 
sible instinct bringing all things to the test of her judgment, and 
yet tenderly respecting persons. * Tt was a good idea to plunge a 
| character of this calibre into a mean and joyless world of money- 
worship ping English shopkeepers, ‘re spectables ” of the dreariest 
and in some cases of the most oppressive kind. If there is an 
| imaginative fault in the conception of Madeline's character, it is 
| the at she has too much tact, too much of the spirit of concession 
|for the sake of peace and prudence in her, to bring out fully 
the most original element of her character, her revolutionary 
audacity. She often falls into commoun-place from the abundance 
of tact and sense which neutralizes her disposition to question the 
authority of all received rules and principles. She has the rev olu- 
tionary intellect without the revolutionary impulse of such a b eing 
as Shelley's Cythna. Indeed sometimes the prudence of the young 
lady so far predominates that her revolt against law seems little 
beyond the natural result of a childhood and youth spent with a 
weak and wandering father, and latterly among the Bohemians of 
theatrical life. We doubt if the author has really worked out the 
very original conception which she—(we infer it isa lady’s work 
only from the great superiority of the literary work so far as it deals 
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with women to that which deals with men)—had planned for her- 
self in her preliminary sketch of Madeline Digby. Still the idea 
is exceedingly good, and in parts finely executed. The struggle in 
her mind, when, wretched, homeless, and without love, her aristo- 
eratic lover asks her to become his mistress, openly avowing his ina- 
bility —(he means his want of will)—to marry her, but promising her 
all the fidelity and love without the form of marriage, is boldly and 
we think on the whole truthfully drawn. The only doubt we feel 
about this scene is not the doubt whether a girl of Madeline’s nature 
and education would not have questioned the alleged moral neces- 
sity of marriage to true feminine purity, but whether her devoted- 
ness of nature would not have rejected at once with scorn the 
false half-love of a man whose only excuse for not giving himself 
wholly to her, was worldly prudence. If his scruple had been 
any other than this,—if he had been a theoretic enthusiast rebel- 
ling against the laws of man, we could have understood her hesita- 

o"e . . . 
tion. But Madeline, as she is drawn here, is all yearning for true 
genderness, and must have felt the false note about the tenderness 
of one who thought more of his future station in life than of his pro- 
fessed devotion to herself. Yet this is not what actually withholds 
her from accepting his disgraceful offer of love; indeed she is sit- 
ting down to accept it, when the thought of her deal father’s last 
prayer for her safety overcomes her, and she writes in the very oppo- 
site strain to what she had intended when she took up her pen. Yet 
we are inclined to think that the sense of injustice and indignity 
offered to her love in the proposal of her lover, and the sense of 
indelicacy in giving so much in return for so little, would have 
had more influence over such a character as hers is described to 
be, than the half articulate instinct which finally vetoes the 
yearning of her heart to assent. ‘The revolutionary element in 
Madeline’s character fades away too much towards the end. In 
the last scenes we have little more than a common heroine,—in 
the earlier ones a thoroughly original and fascinating one. 

Perhaps tlie most complete sketch in the book is that of 
Madeline's old French aunt, the Comtesse de Fontarce (ace Blake 
de Ballyshanahan). ‘The majestic, imperious, refined, high-toned, 
hard-grained selfishness of this intriguing old Irish-French coun- 
tess, with her Voltairian indifference to all belief and her desire 
to have the reputation of orthodoxy, is admirably sketched, and 
gives us a higher idea of the artistic powers of this anonymous 
writer than anything else in the novel. Madeline writes to her 
from her vulgar English school to solicit her aid in getting a 
French education to help her in her career as a governess, and con- 
fides to her privately the misery which she suffers from the petty 
tyranny and miserly economy of her English grandmother, the 
‘* respectable Redman” (as Madame de Fontarce always calls 
her), on whom she is then absolutely dependent for her means of 
living and education. ‘The private reply to Madeline and the 
subsequent political letter to Mrs. Redman herself are in finely 
drawn contrast. We quote first the reply to Madeline :— 

“Although the timo seemed long, yet the reply came quickly; it was 
curious in its wording, yet satisfied her to whom it was addressed :— 
‘ Madeline Digby,’ it began, ‘time has not yet so chilled my blood that 
I cannot feel for you; yet, understand me, I am a poor widow—poorer 
than you, than any one knows. If, therefore, you have hopes from the 
Redman grandmother, do not throw them away, you will get nothing 
in exchange. If, however, you really have but your own exertions to 
look to, I may be able to serve you for a year or two, but beyond that 
build no hopes. Gracious powers! your father ought not to havo left 
you in such a position. How did it come about? Let me know how I 
shall proceed, let us not offend the Redman ; give me the carte du pays, 
and remember the most powerful talisman in life is—money. I confide 
this letter to your honour—the honour of a Digby.—Your friend, 
MADELINE DE Fontarce, née BLAKE DE BALLYSHANAHAN.” 

Now for the State letter intended to persuade Mrs. Redman to give 
up her niece to Madame de Fontarce’s care :— 
: “So Miss Foster went and got out a large desk, and from it took a 
-arge envelope of thin paper, sealed with a monstrous seal, bearing the 
impress of a deeply cut coat-of-arms, surmounted by a coronet; the 
0 oo _— been carefully cut from round this dignified appendage, in 
rder to leave it unbroken; then Miss Foster drew forth a sheet of thin 
pale grey paper, perfumed, written over with violet ink, and having a 
coronet in violet at the top of the first page. Then Miss Foster cleared 
her throat; Mrs. Redman interlaced her fingers, and rested her hands 
a her abdominal region ; uncle John turned to face Miss Foster, threw 
Js arm over the back of his chair, prepared to pass judgment, however 
intricate the case ; and Madeline clasped her hands and tried to sit still. 
Ahem !’ said Miss Foster :— 

zs “*To THe HonourabLe Mrs. REDMAN. 

aa MapaMe,—Confiding in the courtesy which always distinguishes 
een ys ‘! Lenn — I address — ~ = pth 

S — voung rel: } i ah 
informs me of your henausienon dy Sothit * aaa — a z ian 
her. She also j © in clothing, maintaining, and ec ucating 
an 1¢ also informs me that she is desirous of perfecting berself in 

@ language of this. country by a residence in Paris, and requests my 
Fae towards this end, acknowledging, however, that you have the 
“rst right to control her movements. I beg to submit to your approval 





what I propose todo. I am willing to maintain and educate Madeline 
Digby for the next two years, if you, madame, will of your bounty 
supply a small annual sum, say twenty-five pounds, towards her neces- 
sary apparel, and provide her travelling expenses to Paris, and from 
Paris to London, should you desire to see her. After this period, should 
she prove a girl of graceful manners and creditable deportment, I am 
further willing to introduce her to my society, and endeavour to find a 
fitting parti for her, difficult as it is to obtain one for a girl without 
fortune. Should she not be of a calibro calculated to succeed, I shall no 
doubt be enabled to place her in some family of distinction, where she 
can respectably earn her own bread—you, respected madame, in either 
case assisting in the matter of outfit. I appond this slight stipulation, 
knowing the noble pride of an Englishwoman, who would not devolve all 
the natural responsibilities on another. Ultimately it must depend on 
the conduct of the young stranger herself how I may dispose of the few 
worldly goods which must remain when I quit this scone of trial. No 
doubt mine is but a paltry portion compared to the colossal fortunes to 
which you merchant princes of England are accustomod. Nevertheless, 
my late husband, Monsieur le Comte de Fontarce, has left his widow 
better off than the generality of soldiers’ widows—even those of the sol- 
diers of his great general and friend. —‘ That was the Emperor Napoleon,’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Redman, in a tone of some awe.—‘ Therefore,’ continued 
Miss Foster reading, ‘ whenever you decide upon sending the young lady 
to me, give me a week's notice, and I shall be ready to receive her. 
Accept, madame, the assurance of my most profound esteem.—MADELINE 
DE Fontarce, neé BLAKE DE BALLYSHANAHAN.” 
“Ruo do , Numero 27. 

And the whole sketch of the needy French countess is in strict 
keeping with this first shadowing forth of her character. ‘The next 
best sketch (as regards completeness of execution) in the book is that 
of Lady Templemore, the strong-minded, just, worldly, adminis- 
trative woman, without sentiment, without feeling, but still not 
repellent, only cold and solid. She is admirably drawn throughout, 
and with that freedom from all exaggeration which marks the best 
artistic power. The “respectable Redman” is not so good. She 
is a hateful old woman, whose delight is in tyranny, who really 
hates her niece, and who yet is supposed to be immediately con- 
verted to like her by her access of fortune at the close. ‘This is 
not natural. A spiteful old woman like the ‘ respectable Redman’ 
would have cared even more to indulge her resentment against 
Madeline for the independence she had always shown, than to 
curry favour with a granddaughter merely because she was rich. 
The only really perfect sketch among the vulgar people is that of 
Mr. Arthur Downing, the pushing engineer. He is capital, and also 
the only telling sketch of a masculine character in the book. Mr. 
Elliott, the successful lover, is one of the muscular heroes of whom 
we are tired; Lord Hexham is a fascinating and selfish shadow; 
even Mr, John Redman is only half visible, though the flavour we 
do seem to imbibe of him is real and humorous. On the other hand, 
all the sketches of women, however slight, are as far as they go, 
good, though the ‘respectable Redman’s” worship of money is 
exaggerated. Miss Foster is the very ideal of a weak, kindly, sub- 
missive spinster, with truly lady-like heart ; Lady Rawson’s bold, 
strong, hearty, and yet not vulgar manners are drawn with real 
vigour, and admirably indicate the coarse struggle of her early life 
for success; and even the Miss Joneses and Jessie Moorcroft have 
something real and well defined about them, slightly as they enter 
into the story. We can scarcely resist the impression that the 
author is capable of much higher things than even this decidedly 
clever novel. There is ease and variety in it, as well as truth. It 
has, however, been very carelessly edited. Misprints abound, 
‘*venial” for *‘ venal,” “expending” for “ expanding,” and errors 
of that kind in every ninth or tenth page, and in one place a girl 
(Jessie Moorcroft), who has been already married and has written 
a letter under’ her marriage name, is put back again for half a 
chapter into the spinster state, and has her honeymoon again, quite 
unconscious of the impropriety of having been living in lodg- 
ings with her husband at Liverpool in the previous chapter. 
This sort of carelessness seems to imply that the work has 
not passed through any final revision by the author, and had 
it done so, no doubt many of its present imperfections might 
have been removed. The author of Which Shall It Be? should 
be able, we think, to write something which may live. This 
story has plenty of promise, but will certainly not live: it is 
unfinished, heavy in plot, and very unequal in its ability, which 
is often great. 








LIFE ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER.* 
CoLoxeL Marcy assumes, in the commencement of this volume, 
the grave and dignified air of a philosophic historian, who feels that it 
is his mission to preserve for future generations authentic memorials 
of “men, conditions of life, races of aboriginal inhabitants, and 
adventurous hunters and pioneers, which are now passing away.” 
He is laudably anxious that posterity should not be misled into 





* Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. By Colonel R. B, Marcy, U.S.A- 
London: Sampson Low, Son, aud Marston. 
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believing the white pioneers and pathfinders of the far West, and 
the Indians of the boundless prairie, preternaturally sagacious in 
woodcraft, but ignorant of agriculture, and subsisting only by 
war and the chase, to be the mere “ creatures of fiction, in whose 
pages they have for the most part hitherto been described.” The 
personal recollections of a lifetime spent in active service among 
such people could not fail to be interesting, and as Colonel Marcy 
has no hesitation in making use not only of the results of his own 
and his friends’ experience, but of old stories illustrating the 
peculiarities of frontier life, he has succeeded in compiling a very 
amusing book, which would be altogether satisfactory if only the 
philosophy were left out. The colonel is a mighty hunter and a fear- 
less explorer, and he possesses also that faculty of comic but artistic 
exaggeration which is the commonest form of American humour ; 
so that it vexes his readers to find him, when he might 
well be content with simply narrating adventures and telling 
travellers’ tales, solemnly discussing questions of social science 
and national policy. It may be true, as he says, that ‘ the 
world is fast filling up,” and that “the gigantic power of 
American civilization will” soon ‘* have taken possession of the land 
from the great river of the West to the very shores of the Pacific.” 
But if this be so, why not suffer us to escape for a time the march 
of this devouring monster, civilization? When a reader opensa 
book like that of Colonel Marcy, he does so with the expectation 
of being taken out of the beaten track of life, and enjoying the 
luxury, which every year grows rarer and rarer, of meeting (on 
paper) iron-jointed, supple-sinewed men, who fight, and rob, 
and lie, and cheat, and take and divorce their wives in a perfectly 
natural and unsophisticated manner, with no fear of the Man- 
chester Conference or of the laws and customs of civilized 
humanity before their eyes? Why should his pleasure be spoilt 
by the ambition of the author to write a tiresome essay on the 
proper policy to be pursued in the treatment of inferior races ? 
But to do Colonel Marcy justice, although he seems to have been 
persuaded that a book of travel and adventure could not become 
popular in these days unless it was seasoned with some scraps 
of morality, he can ill disguise his uneasiness at having to play a 
part so much at variance with his natural character. He is free 
and lively enough when he relates the history of Black Beaver, 
his Delaware guide, or tells the anecdote of the man who was 
cured of consumption by getting shot through the lungs in a duel, 
or of the Arkansian who died of mint julep, but his language 
becomes curiously vague and inconsistent when he is trying to estab- 
lish a theory as to the national virtues and failings of the prairie 
Indians, and the best means of inducing them to submit to their 
fate and be enrolled as respectable members of American society. 
Sometimes one would almost suppose that he speaks with covert 
irony of the conduct of his own Government towards the unfortu- 
nate Red Men. Thus, he says, ‘‘ That they are destined ultimately 
to extinction does not, in my mind, admit of a doubt, and it may 
be beyond the agency of human control to avert such a result. 
But it seems to me in accordance with the benevolent spirit of our 
institutions, that we should endeavour to make the pathway of their 
exit from the sphere of human existence as smooth and easy as possi- 
ble.” He complains in one place that the Indians have no sense 
of gratitude or honour, yet he himself points out that the atrocious 
treatment they receive from the borderers justifies their opinion 
that all white men are arrant rascals; that ‘the first expressions 
they learn from communication with the supposed agents of 
Christian civilization are invariably those of profanity and ob- 
scenity;” and that they are deterred from attempting to adopt 
a settled mode of life and driven to despair by the fierce and 
reckless violence of the whites. Thus the Comanches were in- 
duced by the United States’ Government to settle on lands reserved 
for them in Texas, but ‘‘after they had made some considerable 
improvements upon their lands, their value was so much enhanced 
that they became an object worthy the attention of those lawless 
border robbers that inhabit western ‘l'exas, and, as I was in- 
formed, they organized a large force, went to the reservation, 
and without the slightest provocation from the Indians attacked 
and indiscriminately murdered many of the men, women, and 
children. ‘Those that escaped the foul massacre made their way 
into the plains, and this pretty much broke up the settlement. 
Major Neighbors, who subsequently commented severely upon the 
turpitude of this act, was shortly afterward shot in the back by 


one of the cowardly assassins, and died in a short time. Senaco,” 


—a prudent chief, who would not trust the white men,—‘ and his 
band never settled upon the reservation, but made war upon the 
whites for attempting to coerce them into the massacre, and they 
vontinue to roam over the plains to this day.” ‘ Gratitude” to 


the white man is not exactly the sort of feeling likely to be 


developed among the Indians by fiendish outrages of this nature, 
but it is too much the custom for the strong usurper to attribute 
all manner of crimes to the weak proprietor, when the latter dares 
to murmur at being called upon to surrender his rightful inherit- 
ance. Indeed, even Colonel Marcy’s philanthropy, which is some- 
what more advanced than that of ordinary borderers, only goes so 
far that he would endeavour to civilize the remnant of the Indian 
tribes after destroying at least half their numbers by the sword, 
They are merciless freebooters, he says, and unless they are first 
chastised severely they cannot be taught to appreciate kindness 
when it is shown them. On this point he quotes “the opinion of 
a friend of miue (Jim Baker), who has passed the last twenty-five 
years of his life among the Indians of the Rocky Mountains :”— 

“*They are the most onsartainest varmints in all creation, and I 
reckon tha’r not mor’n half human; for you never seed a human arter 
you’d fed and treated him to the best fixins in your lodge, jist turn 
round and steal all your horses, or ary other thing he could lay his 
hands on. No, not adzackly. He would feel kinder grateful, and ask 
you to spread a blanket in his lodge ef you ever passed that a-way. 
But the Injun he don’t care shucks for you, and is ready to do you a 
heap of mischief as soon as he quits your feed. No Cap.,’ he continued, 
‘it’s not the right way to give um presents to buy peace; but ef I war 
governor of these yeer United States, I'll tell you what I’d do. I'd 
invite um all to a big feast, and make b'lieve I wanted to have a big 
talk; and as soon as I got um altogother, I'd pitch in and sculp about 
half of um, and then t’other half would be mighty glad to make a peace 
that would stick. That’s the way I'd make a treaty with the dog’ond, 
red-bellied varmints ; and as sure as you're born, Cap., that’s the only 
way.’ I suggested to him tho idea that there would be a lack of good 
faith and honour in such a proceeding, and that it would be much more 
in accordance with my notions of fair dealing to meet them openly in 
the field, and there endeavour to punish them if they deserve it. To 
this he replied, ‘Tain't no use to talk about honor with them, Cap.; 
they hain’t got no such thing in um; and they won't show fair fight, 
any way you can fix it. Don’t they kill and sculp a white man when-ar 
they get the better on him? The mean varmints, they'll never behave 
themselves until you give um a clean out-and-out licking. They can’t 
onderstand white folks’ ways, and they won’t learn um; and ef you 
treat um decently, they think you are afeard. You may depend on'’t, 
Cap., the only way to treat Injuns is to thrash them well at first, then 
the balance will sorter take to you and behave themselves.” 


The habits and customs of the Indians are most carefully and 
minutely described by Colonel Marcy, and whoever wishes to go 
among that wild people, either as a friend or an enemy, would do 
well first of all to consult these pages. Of the many quaint 
legends of their origin and history still preserved by the tribes, 
that which is symbolized among the ‘Tonkawas by the wolf dance 
is the most remarkable. ‘The ‘Tonkawas believe that the original 
progenitor of their tribe ‘‘ was brought into the world through the 
agency of wolves,” and to this day they perpetuate the tradition 
by the mystic and solemn ceremony of a dance, in which a number 
of warriors, disguised as wolves, make a feint of unearthing a live 
Tonkawa, who has been previously interred for the purpose, and 
present him with a bow and arrows to provide himself with food 
and clothing, informing him that he may “ wander about from 
place to place like the wolves, but that he must never build a house 
or cultivate the soil; that if he does, he will surely die. This 
injunction, the chief said, had always been strictly adhered to by 
the 'Tonkawas.” 

Of Colonel Marcy’s personal adventures by far the most perilous 
was his expedition, for the success of which he was thanked by his 
Government, across the Rocky Mountains from Utah into New 
Mexico, for the purpose of obtaining supplies for the United 
States’ army that had invaded the Mormon territory. It is a pity 
that there are no maps with the book to show the tracks taken by 
the colonel in this and other exploring enterprises; for every 
traveller makes his own map, without which it is impossible, from 
the most eloquent descriptions of his labours and sufferings, to 
form any but a guess-work estimate of what he accomplished and 

underwent. 
| The most valuable part of the book to English sportsmen will be 
the chapters on hunting various descriptions of Western game, as 
the bear, the deer, and the bison. ‘There are some practical hints 
| as to firearms and armmunition and the situation of the best hunt- 
ing grounds which will be of great use to adventurous English- 
men who may be disposed to follow the example of Sir George 
| Gore, and cross the Atlantic for the mere sake of sport. ‘The 
| “peculiar tastes” of this Irish ‘‘ nobleman” (as Colonel Marcy 
calls him) ‘‘led him in 1855 to abandon the luxurious life of 
Europe, and bury himself for over two years among the savages 
‘in the wildest and most unfrequented glens of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The outfit and adventures of this titled Nimrod, conducted, 
"as they were, on a most gigantic scale, probably exceeded anything 
‘of the kind ever before attempted on this continent, and the 
results of his exploits will compare favourably with the perform- 
ances of Gordon Cumming in Africa.” 
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“ Sir George at St. Louis soon after his return from the moun- 
Ps. _— found him affable and communicative. He related to me 
several of his adventures with the Indians, and showed me his guns of 
various descriptions and calibres, suited to the destruction of all kinds 
of game, and upon them I observed the names of Joo Manton, Purdy, 
Westley Richards, and other celebrated makers. He informed me that 
during his protracted hunt he had slaughtered the enormous aggregate 
of forty grizzly bears, twenty-five hundred buffaloes, besides numerous 
elk, deer, antelope, and other small game. He had brought back with 
him a host of trophies, which would be abundant vouchers for his 
performances on his return home. Some persons will probably think it 
a very strange infatuation that a nobleman like Sir George, possessing 
an income of some 200,000 dols. per annum, should voluntarily with- 
draw from all society, and retire to the wilderness among savages for 
two long years, exposed to all the perils and privations consequent upon 
such a life; but I assure the denizens of cities that he required no 
sympathy from them, as he was one of those enthusiastic, ardent sports- 
men who derived more real {satisfaction and pleasure from one day’s 
successful hunting than can possibly be imagined by those who have 
nover participated in this exhilarating and healthful amusement. 
Besides, he returned home with a renovated constitution, good health 
and spirits, and a new lease of perhaps ten years to his life, and, finally, 
he had seen something of life out of the ordinary beaten track of the 
great mass of other tourists. Bridger often spoke to me about Sir 
George Gore, and always commended him as a bold, dashing. and 
successful sportsman, a social companion, and an agreeable gentle- 
man. Sir George’s habit was to sleep until about ten or eleven 
o'clock in the morning, when he took his bath, ate his breakfast, 
and set out generally alone for the day's hunt; and Bridger says 
it was not unusual for him to remain out until ten o’clock at night, and 
ho seldom returned to camp without augmenting the catalogue of his 
exploits. His dinner was then ordered, to partake of which he gene- 
rally extended an invitation to my friend Bridger, and after tho repast 
was concluded, and a few glasses of wine had been drunk, he was in the 
habit of reading from some book, and eliciting from Bridger his com- 
ments thereon. His favourite author was Shakespeare, which Bridger 
‘reckon'd was a leetle too highfalutin for him ;’ moreover, he remarked 
that he ‘rayther calculated that thar big Datchman, Mr. Fud/-Stuff, was 
a leetle bit too fond of lager beer,’ and suggested that probably it might 
have been better for the old man if he had imbibed the same amount of 
alcohol in the more condensed medium of good old Bourbon whisky. 
Bridger seemed deeply interested in the adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen, but admitted, after the reading was finished, that ‘ he be dogond 
ef he swallered every thing that thar Baren Mountchawson said, and 
he thout he was a curn’d liar.’ Yet, upon farther reflection, he 
acknowledged that some of his own experience among the Blackfeet 
would be equally marvellous, ‘ ef writ down ina book.’ One evening Sir 
George entertained his auditor by reading to him Sir Walter Scott's 
account of the battle of Waterloo, and afterward asked him if he did 
not regard that as the most sanguinary battle he had ever heard of. To 
which Bridger replied, ‘ Wall, now, Mr. Gore, that thar must ‘a bin 
a considdible of a skrimmage, dogon my skin ef it mustn’t; them 
Britishers must 'a fit better thar than they did down to Horleans, whar 
Old Hickry gin um the forkedest sort o’ chain-lightnin’ that pre- 
haps you ever did sce in all yer born days!’ And upon Sir George's 
expressing a little incredulity in regard to the estimate Bridger placed 
upon this battle, the latter added, ‘You can jist go yer pile on it, Mr. 
Gore—you can, as sure as yer born.’” 


The concluding portion of the book is crammed with mirth-pro- 
voking stories of the men and manners of the frontier, and if, as 
we have hinted, some of these stories are not new, they are so 
well told that one gladly forgives the literary sin of their repeti- 
tion for the sake of the irresistible laughter that they provoke. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. E. Dicey’s paper on *‘' The New Germany ” in Macmillan is 
perhaps the most immediately interesting of any in this month’s 
magazines. His points may, however, be very briefly stated. 
fle thinks that Prussia will slowly but very certainly make her 
dominion conterminous with Germany, and will completely Prus- 
sianize the Empire. He thinks also that the internal resistance 
to that process will be very slight. Even in Hanover, where the 
population do not at all events actively desire to be Prussian, 
‘‘there is not the slightest evidence to show that they are pre- 
pared to make any sacrifices in order to give effect to their 
predilections. They do not cease to be German ; they are not 
brought under foreign rule; they retain all their freedom and 
rights; the utmost they have to complain of is that their wishes 
have not been consulted as to a change in their internal adminis- 
tration. As members of an individual State they may have been 
ill used, but as members of the great German community they 
have no grievance to allege.” ‘They will reconcile themselves, 
and even now, as against France, they could be trusted implicitly. 
Mr. Dicey evidently thinks well of the future of German freedom, 
founding his hope mainly, it would seem, upon the rapid rise of 
the trading class, but for the present he is inclined to believe the 
Kings will continue to rule. In England, he says, there are three 
Estates, all co-equal, and the Constitution is worked and workable 
‘only upon an unexpressed understanding that, if the three 
Estates cannot agree, the House of Lords and the Crown must 
ultimately give way to the House of Commons; and this under- 
standing is due to a consideration, whether sound or unsound, 


ment in preference to either Peers or Sovereign.” In Prussia 
there are also three Estates, but the Crown is the strongest, for 
the nation would in a contest support it against the others, 
from a conviction that it is, on the whole, intending to rule well. 
As for a voluntary renunciation of power by the King or the 
Crown Prince, Mr. Dicey tells a little and very apposite story :— 
‘“‘In the days of 1848, the Hessians sent a deputation to the 
Elector to ask for a constitution. The disreputable old despot 
heard the petition, and asked the spokesman what he was. ‘A 
brewer,’ was the answer. ‘ Brewers shan’t govern.’ This was 
all the reply that the deputation received. The Hessians have 
changed their dynasty, and have got an honest, upright Sovereign, 
in the place of one of the most ill conditioned royal gentlemen 
who ever sat upon a throne. But I suspect the new ruler is as 
resolved in his heart as the old that ‘ brewers shan’t govern.’” 
The second German paper, ‘‘ Reminiscences of Vienna,” is 
pleasant and gossipy, but with little of novelty in it, and no in- 
formation, and only this one anecdote, short enough to be ex- 
tracted. It illustrates the depth of social demarcations in Vienna, 
demarcations as strong now as they ever were, though plebeians 
have contrived to rise high both in the bureaus and in the army. 
Neither Bach nor Benedek, however, proved successful enough to 
be used as arguments against aristocratic prejudice :— 

“The artists’ chief place of assemblage was at the Baroness Escheles’. 
The Baron had married a lady of high rank, being himself only an 
ennobled banker and a ‘millionaire,’ and it was a fact that his wife 
could only go to see her sisters in a strictly private way by the back- 
stairs from the date of her marriage. Gentlemen of good family wont 
to her house,—ladies, of course, never; and, strangest fact of all, when 
these gentlemen met the Baroness in the street, they did not bow to 
her. They only knew her en cachette. Another great banker and mil- 
lionaire, G——, was honoured by several of the leading members of 
society dining with him, of course men only, from time to time. One 
of them said one day after a particularly good dinner, ‘ Really, G——, 
you must come and taste my Moselle one of these days.’'—‘ No, no; I 
know my place too well,’ replied the banker. I have heard this story 
told several times by excellent Viennese people, to prove how thoroughly 
independent in spirit was their favourite G—-.’ 

The third, ‘‘ An Austrian Country House,” is of the same kind, 
but leaves an impression that country life in Austria, if you are 
very rich, slightly artistic, with a turn for mauufactures and 
pleasant relations with the peasantry, must be a very agreeable 
one. But then the dark side of things is not often very visible 
to a guest in a great house, who does not understand the language, 
and has not ceased to perceive the contrast between Continental 
simplicity, and directness, and English pretentiousness and for- 
mality. Much simplicity of habit, too, is possible in countries 
where larceny is either opposed to the habits of the people or 
prevented by extreme severity of punishment. Nobody knows 
how much the tendency to seclusion in English country life is due 
to the certainty that unless the park is surrounded by a paling the 
trees will be hacked and the deer driven, that unless the garden 
is surrounded by a wall there will not even be apples left for the 
owner. 

The best paper in the Cornhill, apart from the stories, is on 
‘¢ Naval Men,” which it is, we fancy, quite safe to attribute to 
Mr. Hannay. At least, if the author of Singleton Fontenoy did not 
write it, there is some one else alive who might have written 
Singleton Fontenoy, which is an advantage to the world. By the 
way, why on earth does Mr. Hannay leave off writing novels? 
Marryatt is dead, and Chamier, and except himself we do not 
remember a man who can write a decent sea story, not to men- 
tion that nobody else seems to have an idea that the modern 
naval officer is very much like the modern English gentleman of 
any kind, just as little professional and just as much aware of 
the general movement of the world. ‘This is the main point of 
‘* Naval Men :”— 

“ The typical captain of the now state of things has as yet to take his 
permanent shape. He is in the course of his development into a new 
species, being a quite different animal from the old, bluff-mannered, 
free-spoken, weather-beaten man of Stopford and Napier'’s generation. 
The service is, so to speak, in rather a chaotic state at present,—pass- 
ing into the condition of a new world, but a world whose denizens 
cannot be described in advance. Formerly, there was a certain defi- 
nite sort of character belonging to all captains, in spite of the racy 
individualism of each, and in spite of the fact that every great admiral 
formed a school of captains of his own. The strictly modern captain 
has a dash of tho artilleryman and engineer officer in him, and wants 
the nautical freshness and pungency which we can remember (some- 
times in ludicrous, sometimes in serious shapes) among his predecessors. 

He is a sharp, active man, with far more scientific knowledge than they, 

but (as yet) with less flavour of character and individuality about him. 

Like the admiral as distinct from the historic admiral, he is much more 

a man of the world, and in much more familiar connection with modern 

ideas than the captains he was bred under. Culture, as we have said, 

was never the strong point of the navy, though Collingwood, who was 





that, if it come to a contest, the nation would support the Parlia- 





the model of a naval gentleman, wrote a better style than nino-tenths 
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of our professed authors. But the captain’s cabin has always a modern 
library at all events, containing some of the best English authors, and 
the fashionable histories, poems, and novels of the day; and to this 
library, if the captain be a good fellow, with a sense of the responsi- 
bilities of his position, the youngsters are allowed access. In summer 
time, the captain’s suite of cabins in a large ship makes a very pleasant 
residence even for ladies, and where the position admits of it, as in 
vessels employed in harbour at home, you will find the domestic life 
there as elegant on a modest scale as that of a villa. There are pianos, 
pictures, flowers, and pleasant nicknacks, while the sea breeze stirs the 
silk curtains of the ports, and cools the atmosphere more delightfully 
than any air from meadow or hill. A cockney who had taken his 
notions of existing naval society from the novels of Marryatt and 
Chamier, and who supposes that the evening winds up on board with 
one of Dibdin’s songs and a ‘can of flip,’ would be surprised to find 
how much a dinner in this agreeable region resembled a dinner at 
Richmond or in London. The naval man of these days, ceasing to be 
‘the salt’ of other times, has rather a tendency to run into the other 
extreme, and to be a chilly and polished swell. Edmond About has 
observed the same thing of the officers of the French marine. The 
French Navy is, indeed, more in favour with good families in France than 
the army; and good American families, we believe, show the same 
predilection for their service.” 

The new captain is probably just as efficient as the old, indeed, 
if we do not mistake Mr. Hannay, he tends to be rather more so, 
it being impossible to command a huge iron-clad steamer without 
a great deal more knowledge than was formerly considered either 
necessary or useful. By the way, we wish the writer of this paper 
had explained the increased sense of responsibility which seems 
to us mere outsiders to have come over the Navy, and to exercise 
a rather benumbing effect. Is it entirely the immense value of 
each ship, or is there a change in the tone adopted at head-quarters 
to any man who runs risk, or is it that the educated captain 
perceives risks, we do not mean risks to his person, more than his 
uneducated predecessor did? Anyhow, dash is waning, and it was 
a very useful quality. A paper on ‘* Presentiments ” is curious, 
from the evident belief of its author that there are two kinds, the 
true presentiment, which has in it something of the supernatural ; 
and the false, which is the result of unconscious physical or mental 
action. He admits the difficulty of distinguishing them, but 
thinks that when distinguished the true sort are very inexplicable. 
His perfect example, however, though interesting, does not strike 
us as complete :— ' 

“A young lawyer, who had chambers in the Temple, had a nodding 

acquaintance with an old gentleman living on the same staircase. The 
old man was a wealthy old bachelor, and had a place in the country, to 
which he went for a week every Easter. His servants had charge of 
the place while he was away—an old married couple who had lived with 
him for twenty-seven years, and were types of the fine old English 
domestic. One Easter Tuesday the young lawyer was astonished to 
find the old gentleman on his Temple staircase, and made some remark 
about it. The old man asked him into his room, and said he had 
received a fearful shock. Hoe had gone down as usual to his country 
place, had been received with intense cordiality, had found his dinner 
cooked to perfection, and everything as it had been from tho beginning. 
When the cloth was removed his faithful butler put his bottle of port 
on the table, and made the customary inquiries about master’s health, 
hoped master was not fatigued by the journey, had enjoyed his cutlet, 
and soon. The old gentleman was left alone, his hand was on the neck 
of the bottle of port, when it suddenly flashed across his mind, ‘Here I 
am, a lonely old man; no one cares for me; there is no one near to 
help me if anything should happen to me, What if my old servant 
and his wife have been cheating and robbing me all the time? What if 
they want to get rid of me, and have poisoned this bottle of wine?’ 
The idea took hold of him so strongly that he could not touch his port. 
When the man came in again he said he did not feel well, would have 
a cup of tea; no, he would have a glass of water and go to bed. In the 
morning he rang his bell, and no one answered. He got up, found his 
way downstairs; the house was empty, his two faithful old servants had 
vanished. And when he came to look further he found that his cellar, 
which ought to have contained two or three thousand pounds’ worth of 
wine, was empty, and the bottle they had brought him last night was 
poisoned.” 
The presentiment was nothing more than a train of refiections 
such as constantly present themselves to any man accustomed to 
a cynical observation of the difference between the appearance of 
things and their reality. The only wonderful circumstance was 
the intensity of the impression, which produced not only action, 
but a bit of acting. Some men habitually think on speaking to 
any one, “I wonder what that man is really thinking?” and 
generally follow up the idea by imagining the thought most op- 
posed to the friend’s apparent humour or conversation. 

Fraser is wonderfully dull this month—scarcely a notable paper 
in it. The ** Notes on Florence” are of a very ordinary kind, 
Miss Mulock’s paper “* On Living in Perspective” is an oft re- 
peated protest against extravagance, and that sort of egotism 
which displays itself in the exaggeration of one particular duty, 
and the * Education of Girls” has almost passed out of the list 
of possible subjects of discussion. There are fools and will be 
fools who think women should not be educated, but they will 





authorities and written very much as ladies’ sermons would be 
written, had we a female order of preachers. 

Blackwood, too, would be heavy, but for Cornelius O’Dowd’schap- 
ter on the new disease, which he calls ‘‘ Boritis,” and the effect of 
which he thus describes, ‘‘ The pestilence I complain of works go 
secretly and insidiously, that it actually permeates your system be- 
fore you detect any change in your circulation or influence on your 
digestion. A general drowsiness is the first symptom, increasing to 
an intense desire to turn your face to the wall; frequent sighing 
and depression follow—dashed by brief paroxysms, in which you 
would like to strangle somebody; these are, however, soonsucceeded 
by complete prostration, and then you may be said to have it!" 
He suggests that every man afflicted should have a big B labelled 
on his forehead, become an acknowledged Bore, and thus enable 
mankind to shun him as afflicted with a contagious disease, 
O'Dowd is inclined to think that Irishmen when they are bores 
are the worst, but he does not know. He lives away from the 
land of Philistines, and never met the only perfect bore—the bore 
philanthropic, the wretch who has an idea which he thinks will 
regenerate mankind and make him famous, and who insists on 
making you endorse his ridiculous exaggerations. The man igs 
perfectly honest and means well, but his talk is as the dropping of 
water, his demands are shamelessly impudent, his mind has got 
into a rut out of which nothing but kicking would expel him, 
‘¢ Like to strangle somebody,” forsooth! Let O’Dowd just turn 
editor for a week, and let one of these wretches fasten on him, 
and if the strangling does not pass from a wish into an action 
we mistake the Irish character and O’Dowd’s. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Biographical Treasury. A Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
By Samuel Maunder. Thirteenth edition. Reconstructed, thoroughly 
Revised, and partly re-written, with above 1,000 additional memoirs 
and notices. By W. L. R. Cates. (Longmans.)— The thirteenth 
edition of our old friend Maunder amounts, it seoms, almost to a new 
work. The advance of historical knowledge and criticism has rendered 
it necessary to re-write about 900 of the biographies, and the now 
notices, which include the names of distinguished personages who 
were amongst us yesterday, exceed that number. In the task of re- 
construction the editor has endeavoured to give equal attention to men 
of all classes and to treat all subjects in a catholic and liberal spirit, 
avoiding all political and ecclesiastical partizanship, and with this view 
he has expunged many expressions and epithets which belonged to a 
bygone age and mode of thought. The work is furnished with a good 
index, and is a very cheap ten shillings’ worth. 

The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. By Lieutenant-Colonel John J. 
Craven, M.D. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—The good-natured 
lieutenant-colonel doctor, who had tho difficult task assigned to him of 
ministering to the diseased mind and body of the Confederate President, 
fulfilled his duties with credit, and is entitled to such reward as may 
accruo from the gratitude of the public for the satisfaction of its 
curiosity. We do not think that any higher purpose is served by such 
publications ; the conversations of political prisoners, whether they be 
ex-omperors, presidents, or head-centres, never convey much information 
of valuo, give very little cluo to the real state of their feelings, and are 
generally directed to the establishment of the principle that it is fortune, 
and not merit, that determines the result of civil strife. The book before us 
is no exception to the general rule, and its principal merit consists in the 
straightforward simplicity with which the narrator tells his story, effac- 
ing himself as much as possible, and leaving the reader, as a sort of 
spectator at the bars of the cage, in the full attainment of the object 
that most likely ho solely had in view—that of watching the movements 
of the illustrious inmate, in whatever attitude he may choose to display 
himself. We are not surprised to find that Mr. Davis has nothing to 
regret in the past, that he simply did his duty in the position to which 
“his people” called him, and that in his opinion the policy that he 
pursued was in the real interests both of North and South, and even of 
the negro, who is attached to places like a cat, and has about the same 
faculty of providing for himself as that creature when domesticated. 
He impressed his auditor with the genuineness of his piety and the 
universality of his knowledge, and indeed it is a relief to pass from the 
judgments on men and politics, for which we were quite prepared, and 
which we think are not likely to have much influence on the future, to 
the conversations on science and natural history. Mr. Davis on the 
habits of the fish-hawk or the ant-lion is much more instructive 
as well as amusing than when discussing the character of the negro, or 
comparing the merits of Johnston and Hood, to the disparagement of the 
former; and we sincerely trust that at no distant period his opportunities 
of extending his experiences in this direction will bo as unlimited as 
they shall be circumscribed in the field of political action. There is no 


| doubt that his Northern captors got a little excited at first at the notion 


hardly read, much less be convinced by,‘ paper stuffed with | of a State prisoner, and took a leaf out of the Chronicles of the Tower of 
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but the good-natured element that everybody admits to exist in 


Gas 
ndon ; 
eet when the cireum- 


the American character will certainly assert its sway, 
stances of the country permit the indulgence of it. 

The Life of the Marchesa Falletti di Barolo. By Silvio Pellico. 
From the original. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton (Bentley.)—This 
very graceful volume, commondable alike in form and essence, is a 
becoming tribute to a great benefactress of her species. W @ do not 
grudge the Roman Church the glory that accrues to it from a life such 
as that of the subject of this momoir, and the heads of that Church havo 
only themselves to blame if in Italy benevolence is not appreciated 
when it is associated with the forms of religion. Such, however, seems 
to be the case at present, and the Italians look with suspicion upon 

both the charity and the patriotism of those who, like the Marchesa 
and her protegé, are on intimate terms with the members of the 
hierarchy. But this will not affect the interest of the present volume 
in the eyes of English readers. They only know Silvio Pellico 
as the author of My Prisons, and they will read with pleasure the 
touching tribute, exquisite in its simplicity, that he pays to the great 
lady who soothed the years of pain and sickness that elapsed between 
his imprisonment and death. He was only one of countless recipients 
of her bounty; she was the reformer of the Turin prisons, the founder 
of orphanages, and generally the leader in all works of charity. 
The key to her character is to be found in the prayer with which she 
entered upon her prison visitations, ‘and in a sentimont that is extracted 
from one of her letters. The former runs thus:—“O my God! 
I am a poor weak creature, but I do believe and love you with 
all my heart and all my strength, and I wish nothing so much as 
to make others also love and know you;” and the latter is con- 
tained in the simple but forcible expression, “J’adore qu'on m'aime.” 
Under the influence of these feelings this daughter of an old 
Vendean house, which had furnished its quota to the seaffold, 
devoted herself to the servico of the poor, held hor sa/on in the 
prison, and displayed there all the tact and esprit of her race. We 
must add that sho was decidedly in opposition to the liberal Government, 
and held conversations with the ladies of the Royal family which almost 
amounted to treason, and certainly could not have conduced to the tran- 
quillity of the King’s household. But there was room in Italy at the 
time both for her work and that of Cavour, and no doubt by this time 
the two are reconciled in the world where half-truths are made whole. 
Lady Fullerton has brought to the duties that devolved on her the 
ability and taste that might have been anticipated, and supplementing 
the original memoir with mattor from other sources, reminiscences by 
the Marquise de Chenaleilles, and notably extracts from the letters of 
the Marquise herself, has produced a volume which combines in an un- 
usual degree, interest of subject and charm of style. 

Selection from the Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Edited by 
Sir G. Young, Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge. (Moxon.)— 
Without discussing at length, as the editor does in his able preface, 
the distinction between poetry and verse, and leaving the exact classi- 
fication of the author quite undetermined, we think that we may safely 
say that the present volume contains more pleasant reading than is 
generally found within the same limits, and that whatever other 
appellation may be denied to it, there can be no question about the 
appropriateness of the epithet “delightful.* Sir G. Young is quite right 
in saying of Praed that he caught the fine porfume of cultivated society, 
and had an instinctive sense of the limits of delicacy. His humorous 
sketches never degenerated into vulgarity, and seldom lacked that 
undertone of pathos which is characteristic of the genuine student of 
human nature. His satire was of the gentle and tasteful kind, that 
gives as much pleasure to the victims as to any one else, and his 
drawing-room yerses are models for all time. Tho present selection 
has been judiciously made, contains all the famous pieces, as, for example, 
“The Vicar,” “Sleep, Mr. Speaker,” and the beautiful lines to his wife, 
which would be quite perfect if “fretful” could be substituted for 
“fractious” in the line, “ The daily tendance on the fractious chair,” 
and perhaps is more commensurate with the requirements of the public 
of the present day, than the two volumes which were published a short 
time ago, under the superintendence of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 

Proverbial Philosophy. Bijou edition. By Martin F. Tuppor, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Two hundreth thousand. (Moxon.)—We were about to make 
some idle remarks upon this wonderful work, when we happened to 
open the volume, and lighted by accident upon the following lines :— 

“ Cease, fond caviller at wisdom, to be satisfied that everything is wrong ; 

Be sure that there is good necessity for everything, even for the 

flourishing of evil.” 

We accepted at once the sors Tupperiana, and feel assured, in the 
exercise of faith rather than of reason, that there is good necessity for 
the flourishing of “P roverbial philosophy.” We hope that we shall thus 
escape the designation of “ fond eaviller,” and in the full conviction that 
whatever is is right, even the issuo of 200,000 copies of the work in 
question, trust that wisdom may be justified of all her children, the 
200,000 purchasers included, though we do not see quite how. 

The Resources, Products, and Industrial History of Birmingham and the 
Midland Hardware District, A series of reports. Edited by Samuel Tim- 
yeaa (Hardwicke.)—Tho meeting of the British Association at Birming- 
ham in 1865 led to the formation of a local Industrial Committee, and the 





present bulky volume is the result of their efforts, It contains a series of 
reports, compiled and edited by persons engaged in the trade of tho dis- 
trict, whose aim has been to produce a complete history of the hardware 
country. They enter into full particulars in relation to all the principal 
trades, give the date of introduction and carly history, doscribo tho 
curiosities and oddities, the new varieties, the increase since 1849, the 
effects of the spread of civilization on tho supply of raw material, tho 
new procosses, the effect of improvements on cost, the home and foreign 
trade, the consequences of the French treaty and the American war, 
and, lastly, theo numbers employed, average earnings, and general con- 
dition of the work-people, As the hardware wants of nearly tho 
whole of the world aro supplied from this district, which, extending 
over a radius of thirty miles from Birmingham, comprehends the 
various metal works of that town and the numerous manufactures of 
South Staffordshire, it will be readily understood what an immense mass 
of industrial facts awaited the indefatigable compilers, and how even 
the 700 pages of the volume before us scarcely sufficed for the due 
chronicling of them all. It is an amazing record of human energy, and 
wo can well understand the anxiety of the gentlemen who had under- 
taken the task of forming it that the story should not suffer through 
their telling. Thoy have bestowed infinite pains upon the compilation, 
and their reward must be in the consciousness that they have deserved 
well of their neighbours, and contributed a most honourable chapter to 
the industrial history of England. 

The Fortnightly Review, October (Chapman and Hall), has much 
able writing in it; amongst other articles of some note, one by Mr. 
Lewes, the editor, on Mill and Comte, which is thoughtful and dis- 
criminating, and should be valued by the increasing number of disciples 
of that curious and colourless superstition, the positive philosophy. Mr. 
Seebohm continues his interesting papers on the Oxford Reformers of 
1498 ; Mr. George Meredith the cleverly wearisome and wearisomely 
clever talo which will endangor the success of The Fortnightly if it 
lasts much longer, and the ins and outs of which we will venture to say 
noman shall ever understand, There is a good paper on the army by “A 
(late) Common Soldier,” and much other instructive and carefully pro- 
pared matter which gives something even of permanent value to this 
reviow. 

The Company and the Crown. By Hon. T. J. Howell-Thurlow. 
(Blackwood.)—This very readable volume contains much useful infor- 
mation about the various divisions of the Indian Government, slight 
résumés of the causes and events that have led to them, and elaborate 
sketches of Indian notabilitios past and present. It is written rather 
in the grand style, and reminds us at times of the language of Continental 
diplomacy, when the meani ng has to be fished for, and is not always in 
proportion to ‘the volume of the verbal stream. Thus, for instance, 
in connection with the excellent arrangements that Mr. Colvin made for 
the defence of Agra and the dispersion of the rebels by Brigadier 
Greathead before the plans were tested, the proper, if obvious, reflection, 
that Mr. Colvin was entitled to credit all the same, is perhaps conveyed 
with unnecessary amplitude of phrase in the following form :—“ But 
when a man does well whatever duties fall to him and dies in their 
discharge, he merits honourable mention in proportion to the import of 
the deeds with which his name is linked.’ Much of the history of 
India, however, lends itself with great facility to this ornate phraseo- 
logy, and our author is often very happy in his adaptation of style to 
matter. Like a good many old Indians, he is by no means sanguine 
as to the results of the extension of parliamentary government to our 
great dependency, and is aghast at the ignorance that he finds pervading 
English society and both Houses of the Legislature in relation to Indian 
questions. Accordingly, he has considered it incumbent upon him to do 
what is in his power “ to dispel the cloud of error which dulls the pub- 
lic eye” at this intensely interesting moment, when “ a calm has followed 
the storm in India, affording time to the people and their rulers 
to weigh the future in the balance of the past, to sink their differ- 
ences in the appreciation of order and good government, and finally, 
to meet together the HHindoo and the Mussulman, the Christian 
and the Jew, to manufacture laws adapted to the general use.” Wo 
must do him the justice to say that he appears to us to have special 
qualification for the task. His judgments on the men and facts of Indian 
history are sound and conscientious, and some interesting extracts that 
he gives from letters show that he has acquired the confidence of the 
natives, and understands their feolings and aspirations to an extent that 
is not often found in our unsympathetic race. We will conclude with 
the quotation of two of his opinions, one of which is satisfactory and the 
other the reverse. The first is that with the present facility of locomo- 
tion “one-third of the actual number of white regiments might prac- 
tically combino hill stations with the necessity'for omnipresence,” and 
the other and less agreeable conclusion is that at present we have not 
made much progress in conciliating the native races. 

A Plea for a New Translation of the Scriptures. By Alfred Dewes , 
M.A., with a Translation of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Dewes writes in a very trenchant style, and is pleasantly 
sarcastic on the inconsistencies of our ecclesiastical dignitaries. A good 
many of them have tried their hands at revisions of different parts of 
the Scriptures, but they always preface such attempts with a rhetorical 
tribute to the general excellence of the authorized version. Tho 
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Bishop of Gloucester’s is a case in point. He takes the Epistle of the 
Galatians in hand, makes 252 corrections in 149 verses, and yet pre- 
fixes to this radical reform the astonishing statement that he “ thank- 
fully acknowledges the authorized version to be the best translation in 
the world.” The fact is, as has been abundantly apparent in the Colenso 
and other controversies, bishops get into a habit of using stereotyped 
phrases, which really have no meaning, and are not intended to 
convey any. Only the sound is all right, and gratifies both the 
speaker and the hearers. Mr. Dewes, however, will not stand this 
sort of thing, and he appeals to these functionaries, and to the 
world at large in a way that almost compels attention. He confines 
himself at present to the New Testament, and he denies that the autho- 
rized version is a good translation. For the four characteristics of a 
good translation are :—1. That it should be accurate. 2. That it should 
represent clearly the meaning of the original, wherever such meaning is 
clear. 3. That it should be free from any serious mistakes. 4. 
That it should scrupulously abstain from introducing ideas of which the 
original contains no trace; and none of these characteristics are found 
in the authorized version of the New Testament. He gives what he 
considers the necessary proof of this statement, and he then appeals to 
the fathers of the Church to give their mind to the subject in earnest, and 


—. 


not to shrink even from the rectification of the translation of Gehenna, 
or the rendering St. Paul intelligible to English readers. Mr. Dowes ig 
a very earnest and able writer, his ‘ plea’ is worth reading if only for the 
sake of the vigorous style, and we should think that it will not be con- 
sidered a sufficient answer to call him “a miserable man” or a “ forg- 
runner of Antichrist.” 

The Church of the Spirit of Life in Jesus Christ ; One Fold and One 
Shepherd. A Sermon. By John Hamilton Thom. (Whitfield.)—A sermon 
of rare beauty and depth on Christian realism as a basis of Church 
unity, that is, on the unity which is given by common rest in diving 
realities, rather than in mere concord of opinions. Mr. Thom is q 
Unitarian, and is not therefore, as it seems to us, consistent in applying 
the term ‘realism’ to the Christian side of his Church’s faith. Unitg- 
rians may be realists so far as they rest in a common divine Father, 
instead of a mere set of opinions about a divine Father ; but their unity 
in Christ, who is, in their belief, an absent though immortal human 
person, can only be their agreement in an opinion concerning Christ, 
In Him himself they cannot rest, because He is not, as they believe, a 
reality present with them. Mr. Thom preaches therefore Theistic 
realism of a Christian type, not what we should think indefinitely 
higher, Christian realism. 
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Candelabra, from ...... 138 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Brouzes, from ........... 183 Od to £16 16s 0d. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 63 0d to £9 0s 0d. 


Pure Colza Oil ...+....+6 49 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishe 8, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron ard Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.;1,14,2,3 and4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNnDELABRA, MoperatTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverves, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 












SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICEUV LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next dvor to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


AU-DE-VIE.—Tbis Pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In — 38s per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
paid. 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, 8S.W. Estab- 
lished 129. 


URES of ASTHMA and COUGHS by 

Dr, LOCOUK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—From 

Mr. Rossiter, Chemist, Tiverton.—“ Many testimonials 

in favour of the Pulmonic Wafers forasthma and coughs 

come under my notice.’ They give instant relief to 

asthma, consumption, coughs, aud all disorders of the 

breath and lungs. ‘To singers aud public speakers they 

are invaluable, and havea pleasant taste. Price ls Lyd 
aud 23 9d per box. Sold by all Chemists. 














nf ECONNOITERER” GLASS, 
10s 10d. sent free.—‘ This ‘ Tourtsrs’ Favour. 
ITE ' distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, land- 
scape at 30 miles, Jupiter's Moons,” &c.—Marquis of Car- 
marthen, ‘The Reconnoiterer" is very good."—Earl 
of Breadalbane. ‘I find it all you say; wonderfully 
powerful for so very small a glass."—Earl of Caithness, 
“It is a beautiful glass.”—Lord Gifford. ‘ Most use- 
ful."—Lord Garvagh. ‘ Remarkably good.”—Sir Digby 
Cayley. “It gives me complete satisfaction and is 
wonderfully good."—Sir W. H. Feilden. “ For its size 
I do not think it can be surpassed.—Major Starkey, of 
Wrenbury. ‘ Quite equal to that for which I gave £5 5s." 
—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. ‘I never before met 
an article that so completely answered its makers’ recom- 
mendation.”— Field. “ We have found it fully equal to 
others which had cost more than four times its price.”"— 
Notes and Queries. What Tourist will now start with- 
out such anindispensable companion ?—Thke celebrated 
‘*Hythe” Glass, showing bullet-marks at 1,200 yards 
and men at 3} miles, 3ls 6d. The above, bearirg the 
registered trade marks “ Reconnoiterer” and ** Hythe,” 
only to be had direct from and by written application 
to SALOm and Co., 98 Princes street, Edinburgh, an1 
137 Regent street, London, W. No Agents anywhere. 





ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales. 





_—- WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 





—_— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Power. 





ENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE. 


Prize Medal, 1862. 





ae GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 





—_—" ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 


grove. 





Bemsors STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 








IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several sorts of Extract of Meat having 
appeared in the market, LIEBI@S EXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limited), London, give notice that 
theirs is the only extract of meat analyzed and guar- 
anteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be desiguated by the above names. Every 
jar of the Company's extract bears Baron Liebig’s 
certificate. 





TTHE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; res- 
tores to their normul condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specific 
for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
rove highly beneficial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
rice 88. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 228. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
£.C., Loudon, 








R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
i DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced aa 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 
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SPECTACLES. 


ERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
P VISOMETER. 
IMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
rae TENGTH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
uently differing—forming the only safe method for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 


From Parvcrpat Sim Davip BRewsTeR. 

“Tha een and examined Mr. Salom's apparatus for 

Ps = the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
h suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, and 


ing them wit ae 
} erseyhons be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 


— Prices most moderate. 
SALOM AND CO, 

137 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
and 98 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


EsTABLISHED A-D. 1700. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. , 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, rn. “ ~ 

NE’ ish Covers an ot-water Dishes. in 

— a Covers, in sets, 18s., 308., 40s., 63s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-Trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel's 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stoek-pots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
appro ved patterns. 

DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves. improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles ; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils, 

DEANE'S—Turmery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 

gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO., 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 


63 New Ear! street 
34 Bread street, > } London, E.C. 
59 Grorce SquaRr, GLAsGow. 

2 Gores Prazzas, LIveRPooL. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—n— 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES 














The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


KE GLISH MEDICINES are everywhere 

acceptable, and foremost among these is that 
favourite remedy of the British household, PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, within the reach of all who suffer from 
indigestion, diseased liver and kidneys, pains iu the 
back, gout, rheumatism, dropsy, nervousness, mercu- 
Tialism, and general debility from any Cause, especially 
tainted blood through long-standing diseases.—May be 
had of any chemist. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 
—Physical Strength—For the proper develop- 

meut and nourishment of the human body, it is essen- 
tial that the functions of the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
aud bow els be performed with order and regularity. 
Holloway’s remedies readily ensure both. The powers 
of the stomach are greatly augmented, and good gastric 
juice secreted in abundance, wher this Ointment is dili- 
gently rubbed twice a day over the pit of the stomach. 
The Pills aud Ointment enable it to extract all the food's 
nutritive matter, and to thoroughly digest most articles 
of diet. Hvlloway’s preparations not only preserve the 
Saeaem “wear and tear,” but stimulate it to store up 
yous energy, aS necessar vi in- 
ageing of a wah. y to vitality as the main: 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has beer 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRIN CESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—The EVENING CLASSES for CLASSICS, 
MODERN LANGUAGES, MATHEMATICS, PHY- 
SICAL SCIENCE, CHEMISTRY, HISTORY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, ELOCUTION, the various branches of LAW 
~~ Nase bjects, will on Monday, October 
5th. 
The Prospectus, containing full particulars of these 
classes, may be obtained on application, either personal 
sa letter, at the office of the College, Gower street, 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 





October 3, 1866. 
| 0 ieeehdemmassiated COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSOR of FRENCH has TWO VACAN- 
CIES in his house for Studeats, or Pupils in the Junior 
School, to board and reside. 

Particulars may be had on application to Professor Ch. 
CASSAL, 31 Hilldrop road, Camden road, or at the 
office of the College. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

43 and 49 Bedford Square. Session 1866—67. 

The Inaugural Lecture will be delivered by ADOLPHE 

HEIMANN, Ph.D., on Wednesday, October 10, at 3 

o'clock. Admittance free to Ladies and Gentlemen on 

presenting their visiting cards. The Classes will begin 

on THURSD \Y, October 11. The School re-opened on 
September 27. 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained at 
the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 











OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
Jermyn Street. 

Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S., will commence a course 
of FORTY LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
on Monday next, October 8th, at 10 o'clock, to be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Weduesday, Friday, and 
Monday, at the same hour. ‘These Lectures will be 
delivered at the Royal College of Chemistry, Oxford 
street. Fee for the course, £4. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


(THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, F. B. CHATTERTON. 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

On MONDAY next, October 8, and during the week 
(Saturday excepted), Shakspere’s Tragedy of KING 
JOHN. To conclude with Shakspere's COMEDY of 
ERRORS.—On FRIDAY, October 12, for the BENE- 


FIT of Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN, Shakspeare’s Tragedy 
of KING JOHN. To conclude with Shakepears's 


COMEDY of ERRORS.—SATURDAY, October 13; 
MONDAY, October 15, and during the week, Shaks- 
pere’s Tragedy of MACBETH. To conclude with the 
BEGGAR'S OPERA. Principal characters by Mr. 
Phelps, Mr. Bai Sullivan; Mr. H. Talbot, Mr. W. 
Harrison, Mr. T. Swinbourne, Mr. Henri Drayton, Mas- 
ter Percy Roselle, Mr. T. Mead, Mr. James Johnatone, 
Brothers Webb, Mr. Edmund Phelps, Mr. Barrett, 
Mr. H. Sinclair, Mr. Barsby ; Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, Madame Jenny Bauer, Miss Poole, 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, Miss Florence 
Bennett, Miss Adelaide Golier, Miss Isabel Adams. 
SATURDAY, October 20th, will be produced, for the 
first time on the English stage, in respect to several of 
its chief scenes, a romantic play, in Four Acts, entitled 
FAUST, adapted from the poem of Goethe, by Bayle 
Bernard. The Scenic department under the direction 
of Mr. William Beverley. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward 
Stirling. Doors open at half-past 6, performances to 
commence at 7. Private boxes, 1, 2,3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
Stalls, 7s ; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 43; balcony seats, 
3s; pit, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
office open daily from Ten till Five. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 





ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
} This delici di t, F d by Con- 
nvisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrrns. 
The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peratns’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botule, and stopper. 





ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 
Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. BARcLAy and Sons, London, &c, &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperient it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 
Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 





DEBENTURES at 5,53, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £759,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, ree 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., MP} 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Tbree Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. é 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
is 1 i direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australian Colonies upon 


current terms. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, E.C. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable securities, 
Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upou special terms, as 


agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 
Ist October, 1866. FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY aad its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund . .. £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ......++...... £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains P| 
full information as to the Company's principles an 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for yy 82 King William street, 
kK. 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
8. 




















Eprnpurcu—8 George street (Head Office). 


frMHE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. 

No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION of FIRE-INSURANCE DUTY, 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at MICHAELMAS must be renewed 
within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Com- 
pany's Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they 


become void. 
All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 


Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 
For Prospectus and other information apply to the 


Company's Agents, or to 
— T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


£250,000 nave BEEN PAID 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCE COMPANY 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 secures £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury, 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 











172 New Bond street, London; and sold thr 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.’’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


INDIGESTION, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and Ls. 











T= SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 

ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine. 

MARBLE SPERM, white, hard, aud smooth a3 
Alabaster. 

Both Names Copyright. 

Sole Manufacturers, J. C. and J, FIELD. To be had 

in all sizes, of all dealers, at Oue Shilling per pouud, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
Mr. T. A. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL 


will be ready in a few days. 


Mr. CHAS. READE'S New Novel, 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or Jealousy, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
will be published in October, 


Mr. HENRY F. CHORLEY'’S New 
Novel, A PRODIGY: a Tale of Music, 3 vols. post 
8vo, will be published next week. 


The NEW STORY. 
AUNT MARGARETS TROUBLE. 


By A New Waiter. [Second Edition in the press. 
‘After wading through the ordinary novels of the 
season, after learning to what depths of dullness and 
folly the human intellect can descend, and wondering at 
the hideous picture of vice or inanity which men and 
women can paint as representations of human life, it is 
positive mental refreshment to come across such a book 
as ‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,’ which for pathos and 
idyllic tenderness may compete with even the best novel 
ofthe day. It has nothing of the grandeur of high art 
about it; it has nothing of heroic tragedy nor of stately 
romance, still less of sensationalism; it is absolutely 
free from all deadly crimes, from all monstrous vices, 
from all maddening mysteries; being just a quiet story 
of selfishness on the one hand, and of love betrayed on 
theother, with the retribution sure to follow upon wrong 
as the moral justice done at theend, Yet it isa charm- 
ing book, and worth half a hundred fictions of the more 
ambitious and eluborate kind. In the first work of a 
new and young writer we have to consider, not only the 
ability it displays or more remotely indicates, but also 
the cast of mind shown in the work. Thus, if a new 
book is all about illicit love and the slangy talk of fast 
men.....+.-..We know at once what manner of author 
we have to deal with. But if the book be sweet and 
modest, as this is, we know then that, whatever may be 
the strength or weakness of the future, we shall never 
be revolted by licentiousness, or shocked by coarseness 
we shall at least have pure work and decent, 
and sorrow gently touched, and sinfulness dealt with as 
sinfulness should be dealt with in life—tenderly and yet 
abhorrently.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CLARA 
VAUGHAN.” 


3 vols. post 8vo, at all Libraries. 
CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the 
New Forest. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 

“* Cradock Nowell” is a clever novel, decidedly 
original in style and mode of treatment, It is amusing, 
too, and the reader who once fairly enters upon it will 
hardly fail to read it through, There are some excellent 
descriptions of forest scenery, and a storm at sea, with 
the wreck of a ship, which are very powerfully given.”— 
Atheneum, 


EDITED by PROFESSOR MORLEY. 
Post Svo, 8s. 
SKETCHES of 


BEFORE and DURING the. EMANCIPATION of 
the SERFS. Edited by Henay Morey. 


C.E. FRANCATELLIS ROYAL CON- 
FECTIONER. A New and Cheaper Fdition, post 
8vo, 16 plates, 9s. (This day. 

193 Piceadilly. 





Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 1]. EPIGRAMS, Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


The CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK, 1866. 

On December Ist, 1865, will be publishel,in imp. 4to, 
with paper and type made expressly for the work, and 
in elegant cloth, price 21s. 

LAINE. By Atrrep Tennyson. 

4 Iilustrated by Gustave Dore, with Nine exquisite 

| full-page Drawings, engraved on steel in the first style 
of art by Baker, Holl, Jeens, dc. The designs of this 
artist have never been engraved on steel, and conse- 
quently have never been interpreted in their fullest 
sense. M. Doré has mate these drawings with special 
reference to this mode of engraving, and it was at his 
special request that the publishers determined to incur 








the great outlay necessary to produce this book. It is 
also the first time that M. Doré has illustrated the works 
of a contemporary author, and, to use his own words, he 
desires the work “To be a monument to Mr. Tenny-on 
and to his own powers. Mon frére a fait cette fois-ci le 
grand succés qui fera descendre son nom 2 la posterité.” 
—Ernest Done. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., Dover street, W. 





AUSTIN on JURISPRUDENCE. 
Now ready, complete in 3 vols. 8vo, 39s. 
HE PROVINCE of JURISPRU- 
DENCE DETERMINED: a Series of Lectures 
on Jurisprudence; or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. 
By the late Joun Austin, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
“These lectures possess a degree of value, and deserve 
a position in Euglish literature, which it is difficult to 
rate too highly. With the single exception of Jeremy 
Bentham, the late Mr. Austin was the only Englishman 
of any considerable ability who ever made the study of 
jurisprudence proper the object of his life.”—Saturday 
Review. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 





On Wednesday, the 17th inst., 1 vol. post 8yvo, 
NIMAL MAGNETISM and MAG- 
NETIC LUCID SOMNAMBULISM: an Enlarged 
Prize Essay, with an Appendix of Corroborative Facts 
and Observations. By [Spwin Lee, M.D., Member of 
several Medical Academies and Societies, &c. 
London: LonemAns, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


rPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 254 

2 ocToOBER.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than 
Wednesday next, the 10th inst. 


London: Lonomansand Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.0, 





The QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
DVERTISEMENTS for insertion in 


the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the publisher by the 6ch, and Bills 
by the 8th inst. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


a 
HE ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER 
(price 2s 6d.).—Line Engravings :—“ Evening in the 
Meadows,” after F. R. Lee and I. S. Cooper; « The 
Student.” by E. Gervais, a’ter J. L. E. Maissonier- 
“ Cupid,” by J. Thomson, after Sir R. Westmacott, ; 
Literary Contributions:—Etching, by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton—Ritualism and Art, by Rev. C. Boutello 
National Portraits, by J. B. Atkinson—Preservation of 
Metals from Corrosion—Gustave de Jonghe and Joseph 
Coomans (with Engravings), by James Dafforne< 
Ancient Seottish Seals (with I/lustrations), by Rov. @ 
Boutell—Lowestoft Porceluin—Visits to the Paradise of 
Artists, by W. P. Bayley—ngravings versus Photo- 
graphs—James Hogg, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall (with 
Engravings)—The Campo Santo at Pisa—Encaustic 
aud Zopissa, &e., &e. 
London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, E.C. 


———— 








Price 2s 6d. 


T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, No. 
XV., 1st OCTOBER, 1866, 


1—The “Son of God” considered as a Title of the 
Messiah. By R. B. Drummond, B.A. 

2—The British and Foreign Bible Society. 

3—Characteristics of Roman Catholic Piety. By 
Charles Beard, B.A. 

5—Female Education in the Middle Class) By W. H. 
Herford, B.A. 

5—The Later Isaiah. By G. V. Smith, B.A., Ph. D. 

6—The Gospel Question. 2, The Fourth Gospel. 

—Notices of Books. 





“The SILVER-TONGUED PREACHER.” 
Two vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
HE SECOND VOLUME, COMPLET- 
ING the SERMONS of Mr. HENRY SMITH, the 
celebrated Puritan Divine. Now ready. 
London: Writi1am Teao, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 





Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt side, 5s., gilt edges, 6s. Iilus- 
trated with full-page engravings by G. Cruikshank, &c. 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE (History 
of), By Joun Gisson Locknart, son-in-law of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart, with a Memvir of the Author 
and Appendix. 
*,* A new edition, entirely re-edited. 


34. 


Published: Messrs. Wiittams and Noaeirs, 
Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London: 2) south 
Frederic street, Edinburgh. 


MHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LXXXVIIL, for OCLUBER, 
price 6s, contains:— 
1—Maine de Biran. 
2—Photography. 
8—Notes on Waterloo. 
4—The Moral View of the Atonement. 
5—Jamaica. 
6—Les Apdétres. By Renan. 
7—The New Germanic Empire. 
8—Contemporary Literature, 
Jackson, WaLrorp, and Hoppgr, 27 Paternost>r row. 








London: Wriutam Teaa, Pancras lane, Cheap 


Just published, FOURTH EDITION, price 1s, 
UR MILITARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION—PAST and PRESENT. Considered in 
a Letter to the late Viscount Palmerston, K.G. By 
W. 0. 
London: Epwarp Stayrorp, 6 and 21 Charing cross. 








This day is published, price 123, 
DICTIONARY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
containing a full t of the Plumaye, Weight, 

Habits, Food, Migrations, Nest, and Ezgs of every Bird 
found in Great Britain aud Ireland. The whole arranged 
under the English name and in Alphabetical Order. 
Edited by Epwarp Newma\, F.LS., F'.Z.S., &e. 
London: Van Voorsr, Paternoster row. 








Now ready, No. IIL, price 6d. 


HE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 

: A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 

Lithographed in Pitman’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
} Plaine GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R.S, Harineton. 
London: F, Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


‘T OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Sorter, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” —Jilustrated Times. 

“* As a book of poetry for presentation.to young or old, 
“we know of none equal. to its” —St, James's Chronicle 

London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 


FIUMoND DUST. By Euiza Coox. 


“ A rich and varied collectiou.”"—J/orning Star. 
‘* A cherming volume,”—Sun. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 


LL? * DON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James’s square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 
PatRoN—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
PResipent—The Earl of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms. of admissien to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Mem- 
bership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country 
and ten to town members. Rending-room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new 
edition), just published, price 15s ; to members, 103 6d, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Just ready, in 8vo, cloth, pp. 268, price 7s 6d. 


IARRH@A and CHOLERA: their 


Nature, Origin, and Treatment through the 
Agency of the Nervous System. By Joan CuapMan, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Secoad Edition, eularged. 

“These two writers [ Drs. Franch and Chapman] have 
done more to elucidate the nature of cholera than all the 
other pathologists in the world put together."—Dr, 8S. 
D. Bird in the Australian Medical Journal, March, 1866, 

London: Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 

Indifferent.—For a description of the whole circle 

of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


ANKING and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 

investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


q INANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 

as investments, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


JAILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 

\ PANIES.—For a view of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'S STUCK, SHAR, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


rMELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANIUS. — For a review of these, as 

channels of investment, see Mr. LELHAN’S STUCK, 

SHARE, and FINANCH REGISTER for Uctober 


N INING SHARES, as an Investment. 
VR —See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 




















BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
RE STALL PEN-MAKER 
x TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public,and all who use Steel Pens, to the inconparable 
excellence of his produc.ions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world ; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, Londoa, 


[AVESTMEN TS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S SLOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for Octover.—Ll Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 


IENNA MUSEUM.—WEDGWOOD 
INSTITUTE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 
4d., or by post 5d.,'Contains:—Views of the new Waite- 
hall Club, the Vienna Museusa of Arms, aud the Wedg- 
wood Institute, Burslem; with papers on the Wailaca 
Memorial, Stirling—A Bit of feudal Kuglaal—ife of 
Wedgwood—The Pateut Office—Our Rivers aud Draiu- 
age—Lord Shaftesbury on Social Science, &c. 
1 York street, W.C., and all newsmen. 











HA4s* CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
4 HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford s.reet, both material aud workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawiug-rvom, 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 





SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery, Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
atl. H. FLLMER and SON'S Manulacwry, 31, 32, and 
23 Berners street, W., aud 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 





post-free, 





LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 

parts of India—Latest Government Appviutments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson 
Iudian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times @ 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from (ndia 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


ELICATE and CLEAR CUM- 
PLEXIONS, wit a delightful amd lastiag tree 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNIT MU SukViCE 
SUAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Maaulaccuced by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeta. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Caandler. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER. 
——o 
Vol. IL of the 


LIFE of WEDGWOOD. From his 
Correspondence and Family Papers in pos- 
session of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., Francis 
Wedgwood, Esq., C. Darwin, leq., M.A. F.R.S., 
Miss We dgwdéod, and other original sources. By 
Fiza MeETERYARD. ledicated to the Rt. Hon. Ww. 
F. Gladstone. Svo, 21s, bound (now ready). This 
Volume (completing_the Work) is embellished with 
nearly 200 beautiful Illustrations. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. 
C. JEAFFRESON, Dasvister ap tan, Author of “A 
2 vols. Svo. 





Private 


Book about Doctors,” &c. 


ANNALS of 2, QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By Grorce MacDonaLD, M.A.. Author of 
“ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author “Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 
LIFE. By the Author of “ Mirk Abbey,” “ Lost 


Sir Masaingberd,” &c. 2 vols. 


CHRISTIE’S FAITH. By the Author 


of * No Chureb,” ** Owen,” “ Mattie,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWS. 


By BerHam KEpwarps. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


Cheap Edition of CHRISTIAN’S MIS- 
TAKE. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” Illus- 
trated by Sandys. 5s, bound, forming the New 
Volume of HURST and BLACKETI’S STAN- 
DARD LIBRARY. (Oct. 10. 


MY PILGRIMAGE to EASTERN 


SHRINES. By Extza C. Bus. 8v0, with Ilius- 
trations. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
and Heir.” 2 vols. 
Also, in preparation. 


NEW WORKS by the Hon. Mrs. 
NORTON, the Author “John Halifax.”"—Miss 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS.—Niss KAVANAGH.— 
Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON.—Mr. MARK LEMON, 
—'The Rev. J. M. BELLEW. 


MR. SKEET 
HAS NEARLY READY— 
SCENES in FRENCH MONASTERIES. 


By Atorryon Tay.on, Author of “ Convent Life 
in Italy.” 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations, 103 6d. 
(Immediately. 


GRASPING at SHADOWS: a Novel. 
3 vols. By Mrs. Mackenzie Danten, Author of 
“My Sister Minnie,” **Old Maid of the Family,” &c. 

(Jn October, 


NO EASY TASK: a Novel. 2 vols. 


By Marx Francis. [ Immediately. 


PROVINCIAL PAPERS. By Joseph 


Hatton, Author of “ Bitter Sweets,” Against the 
1 





Stream,” &c, 1 vol. (Jn October. 
10 King William street, Charing Cross. 
WEALE'S SERIES. 


Comprising, in 2 Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 

Virtue Brornens and Co., 1 Amen corner, Lon lon. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

; STAT ION ERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEF1 STREET, corner of Chancery line, E.C. 

‘The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
bar Foye yas country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
c. or JE NOTE PAPE 5 5 

suraaen E NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s,and 5s 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 28 and 2s 6d 

Gas 1 AW } 28 and 2s Gd per Team. 
ce DE HAND-MADKE FOOLSCAP, 83 6d per 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP 63 6d per ream 

LEACK. BORDERED NOTE, 4s and os Gd per ream. 
a. “PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 

SERMON PAPER plain, 5s; ru’ed, 53 6d 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, is 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000 ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 6s 6d, and 

CHEAP BUFF ENYVE > E 
os 0a and 38 per 1,000. LOPES for CIRCULARS, 
ai BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine 2 

)OKS, sup > paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

g At ILLUSTRATED PHICK-LISE of iakewede, 
a uonery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 

otographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841, 





Just published, post 8vo, price 4s Gd. 
r y Ceyntss neonate ‘ 
TRE SONG of REST, and Minor Poems. 
By ALEXANDER Wevron Bucnan. 
London: Wuirraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 





THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
——)— 

A MISSING LINK IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER'S ISLAND and 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British North 
American Boundary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with many beautiful Illustrations, 24s. 


From the Times.—“ This book may be considered a model book to all sportsmen and naturalists on their travels ; 
they will find very many instructive and valuable hints. To the general reader these volumes will prove artch 
store, from which bot amusement and instruction can be readily gleaned, and the scieutilic naturalist will add 


much to his stock of kuowledge by perusing them.” 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ No one can read this book without being struck by the more than ordinary ability it displays. It is written 
with an ease, and a ripeness of worldly wisdom that ind cute the practised hand of a mature writer. The character 
of Madeline throughout is of great psychological power, and the way in which she trembles on the confines of 
terrible faults shows a rare power of discrimination. Madame de Fuutarce ia also a masterly sketch.”"—Saturday 


Review. 


¢ a a . 

Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 

EDEN, Author of ‘‘ The Semi-Detached House” and “* The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 

From the 7imes.—‘‘In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India Miss Eden's book is scarcely equalled. To 
those who have never seen the country they will be as full of interest and amusement as to the oll Indian, for 
of all the letters here reprinted there is not one which is not full of life and humour, They contain by far the 
most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in Iudia which have been lxid before the public for mauy years, and 
are as fresh and vivacious as if they had ouly come by the last overland mail.” 


FLORENCE MARRYATS NEW NOVEL 
FOR EVER and EVER. By the Author of “ Love's Conjlict,” 


“Too Good for Him,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-66. By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of 


Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
“« Mr. Skinner is the brightest and pleasantest of writers, shrewd, sensible, closely observant, with a keen and 
ready sense of humour; he is undoubtedly oue of the pleasantest and most skilfal rac néeurs who ever crussed the 


Auantic.”"—Morning Post. 
THRICE HIS. A Novel. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
** A well written tale, giving much information about life in India."—eader, 


Also, immediately. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME. Completing the 
History to the Fall of the Republic. Translated, with the Author's Sanction, and Additions, 
by Professor WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D. In crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, W., Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE HOME LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF ITS 
DIVINE IDEA, 


By the Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, 
Is now ready, crown 5vo, 6s, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


MUDIBPS LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Also, Gratis and Post Free. 
1—A LIST of BOOKS ADDED to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY from 
JANUARY, 1865, to OCTOBER, 1866. 
2—A CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS WITH- 
DRAWN from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
And Offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 


3.—A REVISED LIST of BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS and PRIZES, 


This List comprises a Choice Collection of Works by Scott, Dickens, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Kingsley, Lord Lytton, Dean Stanley, Tennyson, Browning, and other Popular Authors, selected 
chiefly from the Library and Re-Issued in Ornamental Bindings for Presents and School Prizes. 


“ MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street; City Office, 4 King Street, 
heapside. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £3. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
o-—— 
In preparation, with Maps and Plans. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAB: its Ante- 
cedents and its Incidents. By H. M. Hozier, Mili- 
tary Correspondent of the Zimes with the P.ussian 
Army during the German Campaign of 1866. 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of Frepertck PALUDAN MUL- 
LER. By Humpnry WILLIAM FaRiecanp, late M.P. 
for Chichester. With numerous Illustrations, de- 
signed by Walter J. Allen, aud engraved by J. D. 
Cooper. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the 
IRISH CELTS. Collected and Arranged by PaTrick 
Kennedy. With Vignette Title and Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. (Ready. 


The ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT 
BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the 
NILE SOURCES. By Sir Samvet Warre Baker, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Gold Medallist of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. With Maps, numerous IIlustra- 
tions, and a Chromo-lithograph Frontispiece of the 
Great Lake from which the Nile flows, and Portraits 
fp Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, 2 vols. 8yo, cloth, 
28s, 

“It would be difficult to overrate the importance and 
the great and varied interest of this work.”—TZimes, 

The completion of the CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Wittiam Georce CLARK, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and 
Witiuram Atptis Wricat, M.A., Librarian of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 1X., completing 
the Work. 

ConTENTS:—Antony and Cleopatra —Cymbeline— 

Pericles—and the Poems, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, [ Ready. 

The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Wm. G. Chirk, M.A., and 
Wm. Atpis Wricut, M.A. Nine vols, 8vo, cloth, 
£4 14s 6d. [ Ready. 


A New and Cheaper Fdition of 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 
a Story of Two Families. By Henry Kinosuey. 1 
vol. crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 

By the same Author. 

GEOFFRY HAMLYN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

RAVENSHOE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

AUSTIN ELLIOT. Crown avo, cloth, price 6s. 
(Forming Part of Macmillan'’s Six-Shilling Series of 
Popular Works.) 

MacMILian and Co., London, 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
This day is published. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Barrovr Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of 
the ny at Kew. Crown 8vo,cloth, price 
7s 6d, 
BOOKS NOW READY in THIS SERIES. 


1. CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 
A. W. WittraMson}? Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, London. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


Also, Solutions of Problems in 
“CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS.” By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 


2. GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and 
DEFECTIVE; their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity, 
embracing all the Tenses used by Greek Writers, 
with References to the Passages in which they are 
found. By W. Verrcn. New and revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 616 pages, price 8s 6d. 

Books in Preparation in this Series. 

In CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, HISTORY, LAW, 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ENGLISH LANGUAGE, and 
LITERATURE, MODERN LANGUAGES, &c. 
Also, a Series of English Classics, 

Designed to meet the wants of Students in English 
Literature, under the Superintendence of the Rev. J. S. 
Brewster, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at King’s College, London. 

Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Pub- 
lished for the University by Macm1iuan and Co., London. 











The NEW EDITION of BURNET’S “HISTORY of 
the REFORMATION.” 


7 vols. 8yo, cloth, price £4 4s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFOR- 
MATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. A 
New Edition, carefully revised, and the Records 
collated with the a By the Rey. N. Pocock, 
M.A., late Michel Fellow of Queen's College. 

“The edition of ‘ Burnet’s History’ which has just 
come from the Clarendon Press of the University of 
Oxford is a book which deserves an early and special 
attention. The research and the talent, the patient 
labour, which have been expended in the produetion of 
this work, in its present form, by Nicholas Pocock, 
M.A., late Michel Fellow of Queen's College, are de- 
serving of all admiration and praise; and we may be 
grateful indeed for such a monument of critical eare and 
erudition. Never before has this work of Burnet ob- 
tained such attention, or been sifted so clear of its 
errors and crudities ; nor has any one succeeded, as Mr. 
Pocock has now, in making its merits and defects so 
amply and impartially plain by his appropriate com- 
mentary and his exhaustive annotations.” 

_ Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press ; and Pub- 
lished by MACMILLAN and Co., London, Publishers to 
the University, 


NEW WORKS. 
—— 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By Miss E.J. WHarety. With Two Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8vo, price 283. 


2. 

The REIGN of ELIZABETH. Vols. 
Ill. and IV.; being IX. and X. of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY to the 
DEATH of ELIZABETH. By James AnTuony 
Froupeg, M.A. Price 32s. 


3. 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis 
and Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon IIT, 
In 5 vols. 8vyo. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol IV., 
from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1865, to 
4 Close of the Convention, October, 1795. Price 


4. 
Cabinet Edition of Lord MACAULAY’'S 


ESSAYS. Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of 
Lord Macaulay's “ History of England.” 4 vols. 
post 8vo, 24s. 


5. 
The ACTS of the APOSTLES; witha 


Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Sugges- 
tions for Readers and Students of the English Bible. 
By the Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised, 8vo, 12s 6d, 


6. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC 
and LITERARY TREASURY. New Edition, for 
the most part rewritten, with upwards of 1,00) 
New Articles. By James Yare Jonnsow, Corr. M.ZS. 
Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


¢, 

The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER. Edited with the Sanction of the Head 
Masters of the Public Schools included in Her 
Majesty's Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


—p—. 


New Latin School Books adapted to the 
Public School Latin Primer. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parts I. and 
II. ; being Companion Books to “* The Public School 
Latin Primer.” By the Editor of “The Public 
School Latin Primer.” 12mo. ( Nearly ready. 


9. 
A LATIN PARSING BOOK, adapted 
to “The Public School Latin Primer.” By Joun 
T. Warre, D.D., of C. C. C., Oxford. 12mo. 
(In the press. 
10. 


PRAXIS LATINA PRI 
adapted to “ The Public School Latin Primer.” By 
Joun Day Cots, D.D., Head Master of Bromsgrove 
Grammar School. 1l2mo. (in the press. 


ll. 

A LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to 
“The Public School Latin Primer.” By H. Mus- 
Grave Witkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. 12mo. (Jn preparation. 

12, 

Dr. KENNEDY'S PALZESTRA STILI 
LATINI and CURRICULUM STILI LATINL New 
Editions of both Works adapted to “ The Public 
School Latin Primer.” (In preparation. 

—_ 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION of JEAN 
INGELOW'S POEMS; with nearlyJOne Hundred 
Vignettes engraved on Wood, from Original 
Drawings. Fcap. 4to, price 21s, cloth; or 42s, bound 
in morocco. (In November. 

14. 

The ZZNEID of VIRGIL, translated 
into English verse. By Jonn Contnaton, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8yo. (On the 18th inst. 

16. 


MW’CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Revised fdition, with the Statis- 
tical Information brought up to the latest Returns. 
By FRevERIcK Martin. 4 vols. 8vo, 21s each. 

[ Vol. III. on the 18th inst. 
16. 
The STATES of the RIVER PLATE ; 
their Industries and Commerce. By Wi.rrip 
Lats Am, Buenos Ayres. (Nearly ready. 


17. 
OUR SERMONS: an Attempt to Con- 


sider Familiarly, but Reverently, the Preacher's 
Work in the Present Day, By the Rev. R. Ges, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 6s. (On Thursday next. 


18. 
OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Chandos 


Wren Hosxyns, Author of “Talpa; or, the 
Chronicles of a Clay Farm.” Post 8vo, 58 6d. 
(On Thursday next. 


—_—o—— 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER 
and DYER. 








NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


DAYS OF YORE. By Sagan Tyr 
of * Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 2 vols. post Sen te Author 

“‘ The concentrated power which we admire in ‘Cito. 
yenne Jacqueline’ is precisely the kind of power to en- 
sure an equal success to the author in ‘ Days of Yore.’ 
No story in the book disappoints us ; each has‘ the virtue 
of a full draught in a few drops;’ and in each there is 
the quintessence of such a novel as Thackeray might 
have a ee Mall Guzette. 

* Every quality of merit which was conspier 

* Citoyenne Jacqueline’ is apparent here ales. “The fire 
tales in these volumes give us some of the finest des 
criptions of scenery we have ever read, while the medi- 
tative mood into which Miss 'ytler fre juently falls jn 
these eighteenth-cen\ury reminiscences is very like that 
delightful chit-chat with which Thackeray indulged hig 
readers so often.”—Spectator. 

DOCTOR AUSTIN’SGUESTS. By Wiuuy 
Gitperr, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &, 9 
vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

“Mr. Gilbert is one of our best story-tellers, and we 
cannot give much higher praise to ‘ Dr. Austin's Guests’ 
than to say that it is quite as clever a book as ‘Shirle 
Hall’ It is individual. No other known writer could 
have written such a book so well. From the first 
to the last nobody is in his senses. With all this the 
firm c nsisteucy to a right reason of unreason in every 
sketch is remarkable...........This is one of the smail 
number of current works of fiction that are not made 
only to be borrowed from a lending library, but are 
worth putting on one’s book-shelves."—Zvaminer, 

LONDON POEMS. By Roverr Bucnanay, 
Fag 4 of “ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” &c. Smal} 

vO, 53. 

** No volume of poems has appeared for many years in 
London which so certainly aunouuces a true poetic 
fame." —Spectator. 

“These ‘ London Poems’ make good the promise of 
‘Undertones.’ They are true and genuine work; the 
result of real observation and personal emotion."— 
Athenxum. 

VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Marraew 
BRowNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘* Mr. Matthew Browne's volume of essays is the work 
of a highly sensitive and cultivate! mind: There isg 
rare ani original vein of sportive humour which rung 
throughout its pages...... These are rare qualities ; and 
the book in which they are displayed has few, if any 
recent equals in a claim to a place in the window library 
of a happy country house. '— Westminster Review. 


COSAS DE ESPANA: Illustrative of Spain and 
the Spaniards as they are. By Mrs. W. Prre Byane, 
Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” &c. With Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

“Mrs. Byrne’s is the best book we have yet seen on 
Spain. It is comprehensive and at the same time minute, 
very graphic in its details, and written in a liberal 
philosophic style."—Daily News. 

VIGNETTES: Twelve Biographical Sketches. By 
Bessig KayNeR Parkes, Author of “ Essays on 
Woman's Work.” Crown 8yo, 6s. 

“ This is a very charming volume. It will make many 
acquainted with persons worthy of being known 
who have hitherto been names aud nothing more,.”"—< 
British Quarterly Review. 

ARNE: a Sketch of Norwegian Peasant Life. By 
BJoRNSTJERNE ByoRNSON. Translated by Avausta 
Piesner and Scsan Rucetey Powers. Post 8vo, 104 6d, 

‘*The most charming Love story of the year."—Jius- 
trated Times. 

“Such fresh litle bits of nature come tous rarely, 
They are green spots in the arid waste of fiction”"= 
Athenzum. 

“It is, in fact, a fairy book for men and women." 
Westminster Review. 

MASTER AND SCHOLAR; and Other 
Poems. By Kk. H. PLumpree, M.A, Professor of Divi- 
nity, aud Chaplain, King’s College. Small 8vo, 5s. 

“ The present volume will certainly add to Professor 
Plumptre’s reputation. It is worthy to be put on the 
same shelf with Heber and his own favourite, Keble."— 
Westminster Review, 

EASTWARD. By Noruin Macteop, D.D., one 
of Her ve Chaplains. With 70 Illustrations. 
Small 4to, 14s. 

“It is the most enjoyable book on the Holy Land we 
have ever read.”—Nonconformist. 

STUDIES FOR STORIES FROM GIRLS’ 
LIVES. With Illustrations by J. E. Miuxats, R.A., 
and others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Each of these studies is a drama iu itself, illustrative 
of the operation of some particular passion—such as 
envy, misplaced ambition, sentimentalism, indolenee, jea- 
lousy. Iu all of them the actors are young gins. and 
we cannot imagine a better book for young ladies.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

WEALTH AND WELFARE. By Jznt- 
MIAH GOTTHELF. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“For a long time we have not real a book in which 
the style was at once so fresh and individual, without 
being forced. The two volumes are a perfect little mine 
of shrewd observation. There is, too, a go deal of 
quiet humour of a peculiar kind exhibited by the writer 
in the course of the two volumes,—a something which 
reminds us of George Eliot in ‘Adam Bede,’ without 
for an instaut suggesting imitation..........Possibly 
*Wealth and Wellare’ may prove to be too delicate s 
dish to touch the general palate; we recommead it, how- 
ever, to thuse who still preserve a taste for what is deli- 
cate in books of light reading.”"—-London Review. 

THE LIFE AND LIGHT OF MEN. By 
Joun Youne LL.D. (Edin.), Author of “The Christ of 
History.” Post 8vo, 73 6d. 

“ His idea is beautifully worked out in his volume, 
which, like all Dr. Young’s writings, is characterized by 
deep thought and the keenest appreciation of spiritual 
things.”"—Spectator. ; 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a Woman's 
Lot in the Great Freuch Revolution. By Sanat 
TYTLER. With Frontispiece aud Vignette. Crown 8v0, 68. 

“* Citoyenne Jacqueline’ is one of those rare books 
of which every sentence deserves to be read leisurely, 
and will repay the attention with pleasure.” —Guardian. 

“* We pronounce ‘Citoyeune Jacqueline’ superior to any 
except three or four of the novels of the age."—Press 


ALEXANDER Srraway, 56 Ludgate hill. 
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